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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.—John 6; 63. 


‘ oe 
. ’ 


> uly 7. —Malignant abet ks ok oi eda w a Mark 3: 20-35 
uly 14.—The Seed in the Four Kinds of Soil. . . . Mark 4: 1-20 
| tly 21.—The Growth of the 
Kingdom. ..... . . Mark 4 : 26-32;. Matt. 13: 33 
4. July 28.—The. Wheat and the Tares.. . Matt. x > 24-30; 96-43 
- August 4.—The Wofth of the Kingdom cs Mme att. 13% 44-53 
6. August 11.—A T voubled Sea and a Troubled 
Soul ¢ ... 3: oulle sidteeied Of: 7% Mark 4:35 to 5: 20 
g- August 18—The Ruler’ s Traghter RE a OR Pa Ee | Mark 5 : 21-43 
8. August 25.—The Visit to Nazareth ....... Luke 4 : 16-30 
9. September 1.—The Death of John the Baptist 


(Remperute Lesson). =. ss ss - Mark 6 : 14-29 
to, Septem —The Mission of the 


T ~ apa +) je «Matt. 9:.35to10: 25; 10: 40to Tr: £ 
‘Lesson ut Sephiniber saute : 


12. September 22.-The Feeding of the Five 


EL it ig. 0 a ek: bs oe 80 Mark 6 : 30-44 
13. September 29.—Review : > 


A Vesper Prayer 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


HE day Thou gavest me 
Has how fetutned to Thee 
Bearing the deeds! with which I filled each Tour. 
Lord: of our deeds and days, 
I ask Thee not for praise— 
I pray for power! 


So much I meant to do, 
When the bright day was new, 
So many. hearts I longed to help and heal! 
Now, as the splendors die 
From out the western sky, 
I humbly kneel, 


Give me the power to feel 
For hearts that I would heal; 
Give me the power to see with sight like Thine; 
But most of. all, give me 
The power to love like Thee, 
O Love Divine! 








The Convincing Gospel 

To live the gospel, under provocation, is the 
strongest evidence we can give of its truth. A mis- 
sionary of the China Inland Mission, writing recently 
of a young man who was formerly a Booddhist priest, 
tells of a Christian evangelist who came to his mon- 
astery to preach, and who said something that one of 
the priests sharply resented. ‘‘The priest was so 
angry that he hit the missionary a hard blow across 
the mouth. The missionary wiped the blood, from 
his lips, and, smiling, laid down a copy of a Gospel 
and turned away. The scene made such an impres- 
sion on the yotng man standing by that it led to his 
conversion. He argued, this way : ‘This religion of 
mine hits’ people in the face. That religion of his 


‘see Christ's own beauty there, and will 
‘for only he can show forth such love in us. And 





ae not retaliate or even look angry.’ Although 
he could not remember what the missionary said, he 
sought the Lord from that day,’ Are we giving this 
sort of evi in our own lives, of the truth and 


power of the gospel ?_ When we do so poopie will 
esire him : 

then our life, being Christ, will be tite others 

; - 

Don't Press the Trigger! . 


We have no right to stay for one instant in the 


all the time, 


ypresence-of.a temptation that we can avoid. Or if we 


are unavoidably confronted with a temptation, we 
have no right mpetley with itfor- one instant! Weare 
always injured if we tolerate a temptation. Even to 


dally with a tempting thought has been likened to 


pressing one’s finger on a trigger and not expecting 
the gun to go off. Our only safety lies in turning 
from temptation, the instant it is recognized, to Christ 
as our Life and our Refuge, and abandoning the whole 
matter completely to him in faith and \surrender. 
Then the temptation has no more power to harm us 
than it has to harm Christ : 4e,takes the whole re- 
sponsibility for our deliverance ; and he cannot fail. 
But a moment's delay in thus yielding to Christ may 
be fatal. 
Pad 


The Gift of Sensitiveness 


Only through great sensitiveness can we enter 
into great usefulness. Our sensitiveness has well been 
called our measure of power. Yet many a person be- 
‘moans ‘lis ' Sensitiveness as though it wefe a special 
affliction.. He. finds that it exposes him to suffering 
which seme other people escape. It causes him to 
debate or abstain from certain practises or amusements 
which other people enjoy with untroubled conscience. 


86 polices his wil 


He wishes he were as free to ‘‘ have a good t.me’’ as 
they ; he rebels against the moral. sensitiveness that 

at and conduct, Yet what he mis- 
takenly envies and longs for is callousness, paralysis, 
It is like the thoroughbred horse of electric respon- 
siveness to the universe about him envying the placid 
dulness of the bullock,—a contrast so remarkably 
brought out in Kipling’s story of the animals that are 
used in warfare and their varying behavior under the 
stress of battle. The man of least value in the great- 
est needs of life is the man of least capacity for feel- 
ing and suffering. The more easily we are troubled or 
suffer, the more readily can God use us for his great- 
est purposes, as we yield ourselves completely to his 
will, Then our sensitiveness becomes a gateway into 
God’s richest fields of usefulness through sympathy 
ahd power, “When our sénsitiveness is filled with 
and used by Christ, he can cause ourselves and others 
to rejoice in this priceless talent which he has en- 
trusted to our stewardship. 


Pat 
In the Fog 


When we cannot see which way to turn, itis /a 
pretty safe plan to wait. A Sound steamer running to 
New York encountered, a few nights ago, a fog that 
became so dense that she finally came to a full stop 
and waited under anchor. When, in the light of the 
morning, the fog finally lifted, the steamer was: seen 
to be almost surrounded with vessels large and small. 
To have moved in any direction would have meant 
almost certain disaster, If we come to a time in our 
lives when we cannot see any intimation of leading, ‘it 
is likely to be God’s wish that we should stop and 
wait. To move may bring a collision with something 
that is hidden from us, but that he knows is there, 
In his own time he will show us the course, if by 
faith and obedience we let him do so. And in the 
meantime we may find joy in doing his will by await- 
ing his will. 


% 


The Value of the Unsuspected 


T WAS one element in the restfulness of Jesus that 
he never spoke of the. great gifts and the great 

_ rewards of life-as if they were far away. Even of 
his own kingdom he spoke as if it lay around about 
him, and none would have to travel far to find it. 
But the souls of men are almost all geared up to look 
at long range for truth and happiness, and when 
Christ said that he would give men rest, it was not 
principally rest from labor, but rest from inisleading 
and disappointing estimates of life, and one of the 
most taxing and wearing of all our judgments is that 
the satisfaction and the. peace we crave are far off. 
Jesus always spoke as if these things were near, and 


their presence unsuspected. Day after day he found- 


his satisfactions near at hand. Men wondered where 
he got them. He marveled that other men could 
miss them, He pitied the fear and the fever and the 
panic with which they searched for them and never 
suspected that they were all at hand. 

We all suffer through over-planning. We do not 
sufficiently realize how much has been prepared. 
Thousands face every new day of life with strained 
and anxious querying as to whether there will be any 
pleasure in it They think they must invent some- 
thing. But a far wiser and truer attitude would be 
that which looks out into a new day with simple open- 
hearted wonder as to what good thing it will declare. 
Every day of life may be a surprise and benefaction 
to the soul that has found its peace and health. . The 
life of the wise is as if they were always uncovering 
some valuable thing which had always escaped their 
notice, They feel that they walk amid hidden wealth. 





They have their plans, but expect quite as thuch of 
their interruptions and their accidents. 

Christ created in men’s souls a new habit of believ- 
ing that what they needed was very near. The lawyer 
who had looked for the kingdom, but made the mis- 
take of looking afar for it, was told that he was not 
far from it. The woman at the well who believed in 
a Messiah, but not that he was likely to come in her 
century, was told that the Messiah was speaking with 
her. The thief on the cross rose to the imagining 
that this Jesus might yet have some power, and was 
told that this day he should be with him in Paradise, 
Good things had always looked a long way off until 
Jesus came, If there have been prodigal sons who 
have turned home again because of his words, there 
have been prodigal minds that have believed happi- 
ness and truth were far off that have been brought 
back to find it in the present and all around them. 
The soul comes back sometimes from its far country 
of wandering thoughts and feverish desires and lean- 
ness, and finds wealth and welcome at home. 

We go looking for sensations and do not realize 
that the most thrilling ones come from near at hand. 
It is commonly from some neglected thing that our 
greatest surprises come, The most extraordinary 
things that have been said in this world have been 
said in the Gospel, but it is so familiar that we do not 
look there with expectation. One ought always to 
read it with the suspicion that in this familiar story is 
something which, if he had had his eyes open for it, 
would seem the strangest of all he ever heard. There 
is more than meets the eye. The wonder of the Bible 
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is that we may handle“somé portion of it for years, 
know perfectly well what is in it, and then some day 
as we look at it again, discover a truth so important 
and so poignant that we wonder it could ever have 
escaped us, ree 

' One of the feasons why social reform moves so 
slowly is that men who are so ardent for some great 
thing to be done, entirely overlook the use of some- 
thing which is right at hand and has always been 
there. Man's wonder is that God is soslow. Christ's 
wonder was that men could live on and on in the 
closest proximity to just what they needed, and never 
suspect it. Thoreau tells us how once when he 

in the woods and received a painful wrench, as he 
lay on the ground he saw the arnica plant growing 
within reach of his hand. 

The best things we ever do are done not because 
of suddenly opportune circumstances, but we find 
that. we could have done them just as well at any 
‘time within the last ten years. 

If we are feeling some great need in life, the safest 
course is not to look afield to see what untried help 
we can lay hold of, but to wonder what thing we have 
neglected. When we righten after our lapses, we 
usually find that what rightened us was always there. 
We ought not to feel the slightest worry lest the 
materials are lacking to us for a full opportunity of 
truth and happiness any day of life. 
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There are treasures all about us in people of whom 
we might make more than we do. Mark Rutherford 
tells us how the little. step-daughter in his household 
had been uninteresting ‘and repellent to him until 
there cane a these of Gill In the Inieadlicha, and then 
it was a revelation to him what was in the child, He 
was broken down and filled with self-reproach at his 
own dulness, which had never the riches of 
nature which the child er the nobleness 
which came out in the midst of their trouble. Was 
everything else around him just like that perhaps, 
sane possibility which his lack of sympathy failed to 

nd. 2a! 

When there comes to us some truth or experience 
which renews and changes.and exalts our life, together 
with all the wonder of it there is usually the wonder 
that we never entered into it before. We realize that 
it was always there and only our blindness kept us 
out of it. Many of the inventions which facilitate all 
our business might just as well have been discovered 
a hundred years ago. The card catalogue which has 
reduced so much chaos to order would have been just 
as feasible then as now. So it is with our inward life. 
Some wisdom which has utterly changed life for us, 
though at a late hour, we now see could have been 
ours all along the way and the profit with us for years. 
The next best thing then is to confront life anew and 
believe that what we need is very near. 





Common Sense on the Unpardonable Sin 

How good it is to know that there is no such 
thing as an unpardonable sin for any man who desires 
above all else to be pardoned. This is the plain 
teaching of the Scriptures, and all our experience of 
God's love richly proves it. A further word on this 
subject, which has been recently discussed in these 
columns, in the issue of June 22, comes from the 
reader in the West Indies whose word on God’s love 
in the loss of the Titanic sounded such a comforting 
and true note in his Open Letter of August 17. On 
the unpardonable sin this correspondent writes as 
follows : 


I fancy that one who loves Christ and worries over unpar- 
donable sin must enjoy misery. Your correspondent asks if 
the writer of Hebrews and Peter and John do not mean what 
they say. ‘They could not have meant to annul what Jesus 
taught, nor Old Testament teachings which he sanctioned. 
If. any. interpretation contradicts these, that interpretation 
must be faulty. What we need to catch is the intended mean- 
ing of the apostles, Surely the intended rather than the ap- 
parent meaning has often to be sought in interpreting any 
ancient writing. 

Did not Jesus mean what he said when he answered that 
men should forgive until seventy times seven? And does not 
that mean arly multiple of seven, itself a perfect number ; that 
is, always, without limit? Can God do less? Did Jesus, 
Peter, John, or Paul mean so to teach? Impossible. 

Did not the Psalmist mean what he said, and what He who 
inspired him meant, when he sang those words repeated oftener 
and more times than any other inspired words, as if they were 
the very hard-pan, as they are, of godly doctrine : ‘‘ His mercy 
endureth forever’? Who dares contradict or even doubt so 
positive a truth? 

And the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not ony it 
is ever impossible for God to forgive. He says, ‘‘It is im- 
possible to renew them unto repentance."’ Character is so 
fixed in the men of whom he speaks that it is true that they 
will never repent. ‘The fault is not God's, refusing to forgive ; 
it is man's, refusing, eternally, to repent. - How different the 
proposition! Why should a child of God worry ? 

Even those permanently heart-hardened men, so far as we 
can judge, we may safely leave in the hands of Him whose 
love is ‘broader than the measure of man’s mind.’ Jesus 
describes such men as “‘ guilty of eternal sin.’ How signifi- 
cant the language! What, please, can eternal sin be but sin- 
ning ¢ternally? He who does that manifestly cannot be 
forgiven. God never can or will refuse to forgive sincere re- 
pentance, He would forgive the Devil if the Devil would for- 
sake sin and trying to make men sin, and instead become 
holy, promoting holiness. So is God as I conceive him to be. 
On that conception I base my hope of eternal life. 

I would change only one word in your exposition of those 
peseeate Where you say, ‘* The only sin which God cannot 
lorgive is the deliberate and final rejection of forgiveness,’’ [ 
would substitute ‘‘eternal’’ for ‘'final’’ as more comprehen- 
sive. The unforgivable sin is not one that ever will have a 
finality ; it is an eternity-continuing sin; a sin that is, and.is 
eternally ; not merely was. When one reaches that condi- 
tion, others may worry about him ; he is entirely unconcerned. 
The worrying sinner is a savable sinner. 


So the sin that cannot be forgiven is the sin that 
continues forever, in deliberate preference of evil 
rather than righteousness, of Satan rather. than God, 
of hell rather than heaven. The sinner who never 
wants to be forgiven is the only sinner who is beyond 
God's forgiveness, There is both a comforting and a 
warning side to this truth. The comfort is that God 


is more eager to forgive than we are to be forgiven, 
and that we. have only to seek his forgiveness 
through Christ, in honesty and complete confession, 
to receive it. The-warning is that men may become 
so gradually and unconsciously accustomed to their 
own sin that they do not recognize it as sin at. all ; 
being unconscious of the need of forgiveness, they do 
not seek it; and they. perish without the’ Saviour 
whom they would not acknowledge and receive. Yet 
never does a.soul perish because God refuses. to for- 
give that’soul, but only because God's freely offered 
forgiveness is rejected. 
> atl 


When Are God’s Judgments Unloving ? 

The fact that God is love does not tie his hands 
when wickedness ought to be punished, or chastise- 
ment be administered. And it is often suggested 
that we must recognize another side in God's nature 
than merely his love, if we would see God as he is. 
A reader in Ontario asks that the subject be discussed, 
and he comments on it in the following letter : 


Would the Editor kindly explain the difference between 
God's love and his judgments? Was the destruction of San 
Francisco by earthquake a sign of his love, or of his judgment? 
Is it not true that God often sits in acts of judgment upon per- 
sons even here? If so, why not of a mass or nation? 

‘The Sunday School Times in all its writings magnifies the 
love of God. Very true, but it is just as-true and great: that 
his - holiness, his eer and his justice, are forever 
parts of himself, to be used in the ordering of any person or 
mass of persons. Much has been said in this paper on the loss 
of the ‘Titanic. The Editor affirms it a mark of God's love. 
It may be so. But there is a passage of Scripture that says, 
“ Thy judgments [acts] are a great deep” (Psa. 36 : 6). 


Because God is always loving, God brings to pass 
his acts of judgment. He could not be a loving God 
and not judge his creatures, But God never judges 
unlovingly. Love has never been absent from any 
act of God’s since before time began, nor will love 
ever be absent from any act of God's through all 
eternity,—not even when there are cast into the lake 
of fire those whose names are not found written in the 
book of life, and the devil that deceived them. For 
God és love. Love is not merely an attitude or an 
action or a possession or a feeling of God ; love is his 
very being and nature. God can no more set aside 
love for an instant, or turn from it fora moment, than 
he can temporarily change his nature. He is just as 
loving’ in his punishments as in his other forms of 
blessing. Does a right-minded human father cease to 
love his child when he sees that that child’s best inter- 
ests demand his punishment? It is decause he loves 
the child that he punishes him. It was decause God 
loved men that he ordered or permitted the destruc- 
tion of San Francisco and of the Titanic. These 
judgments were acts of God's love; they were not 
independent of it or opposed to it. , We do not need 
to understand just how his love demanded these 
occurrences ; we can no more understand all the 
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workings of his” than can the cliild understand 
steadily ae oy oon, ene to iolinin pba ae 
cases, in ite jon 
in God’s case, ~ Py, Wa ; , 

It may help us to see this if we stop to con- 
sider what love is. Love is not softness; it is not 
mere gentleness; or tenderness, or the making of 
things easy for others. Love may be as real and 
evident in sternness as in gentleness, And love is 
not a mere feeling, or emotion. Love is a self-sacri- 
ficing serving of others, a holding of others’ interests 
dear. One who truly loves another always puts that 
other’s best: interests into first place, and lives self- 
sacrificingly for those best interests. Does God always 
do this for us, or not? The whole Scriptures teach 
that he does ; our whole experience of God proves 
that he does. If he chastises, he does it because, 
and only because, he loves. He afflicts only in love. 
Every event in the universe—except sin, which is the 
creature’s resistance to the love of God—is ordered 
in love and by the love of God. We may well be- 
lieve that when we see as God sees we shall under- 
stand that even the eternal destruction of those who 
eternally resist the love of God is the most loving 
thing that a God of love could devise for these his 
eternal enemies. For God is love; and he never 
ceases from his: loving. 

The 36th Psalm, quoted in this letter, is an inspired 
setting forth of God's love and men’s wickedness, 
God's judgments, here as always, are part of his love. 


“Thy ts caROmB O Jehovah, is in the heavens ; 

Thy faithfulness freacheth unto the skies. 

Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God ; 

Thy judgments are a great deep: 

O Jehovah, thou preservest man ‘dnd beast. 

How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God ! 

And the children of_men take refuge under the shadow 
of thy wings. 

They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy 
house ; 

And thou wilt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures, 

For with thee is.the fountain of life : 

In thy light shall we see light,’’ 


This same God is invoked in this Psalm against the 
workers of wickedness ; and we may be sure that his 
lovingkindness is as great toward them as toward those 


-that love him. He’ has to treat thém in different ways ; 


but the real difference is not in God, it is in men. 
And only as we come to show forth in our own lives 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge can wé ‘be 
*¢sons of the Most High : for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil.’’ 


- 
When Books Are Not Returned 


Christ never laid down principles that would 
hinder or cumber life in any way; though he did 
insist upon certain principles that are entirely con- 
trary to the way of the world. A reader in British 
Columbia asks about His will in relation to a very 
common situation in life : 


Will you kindly let me know what you consider it Christian 
to do when’ you lend ‘books which you value very much, and 
they are not returned? Sonie notes on one of the lessons 
suggested the thought. 


**As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise." If we were holding a book 
that had been loaned to us, and we had overlooked 
it, or were allowing it to remain in our hands longer 
than we ought, we should be grateful to have our at- 
tention called to the matter, that we might at once 
set it right. _We should probably be mortified over 
our carelessness ; nevertheless we should rather suffer 
this mortification than allow the matter to run on in- 
definitely or perhaps permanently. So if an acquaint- 
ance has forgotten a book loaned by us, there would 
seem to be nothing in the principles of Jesus that 
would preclude our speaking about it in tactful cour- 
tesy and love. What Jesus does lay upon us’ is that 
we shall live for the interests of others, put their in- 
terests always ahead of our/own, lovingly minister.to 
them in every possible and right way, and never serve 
them in the hope of getting some return for the ser- 
vice. All this we can do, and at the same time speak 
in love any word of reminder that is needed. Yet we 
must not be too quick to assume that the word of re- 
minder is necessary. It may be better to ask God in 
prayer to give the needed reminder himself, to bring 
the overlooked book to the mind of the thoughtless 
one, so that any word from ourselves may be rendered 
unnecessary. God will answer a prayer of that sort if 
it is the better solution of the difficulty, and if we 
open the way by prayer of the right sort. 
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LESSON POR SEPT. 15 (Matt. 11 : 20-30) 





UR Lord's estimate of childhood was a peculiar 
fact of his teaching. We naturally think of 
children as undeveloped men and women, 

whose importance is in what they may become, rather 
than what they are. We see in a boy. ‘‘the making 
of a fine man,”’ or in a girl the: promise of ‘¢such a 
woman as her mother.’ We lay small stress on their 
spiritual possibilities, until they come to some sort of 
maturity, and lay aside childhood. 

He seems to have found in childhood a value of its 
own, and to have feared the loss of this in their at- 
taining maturity; And while we are most concerned 
to have them rise out of thildhood into maturity, he 
seeks rather to have grown people become children. 
Even the Twelve, with all their advantages of hearing 
his words and seeing his works, are told that they 
cannot enter the kingdom of, heaven except they 
‘turn and become as little children,’’ 

In the eleventh of Matthew he goes farther still. 
He thanks the Father that only the childlike have 
been able to receive the things he has been teaching 
—*‘‘ That thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes."’ 
This includes, of course, all who have the childlike 
heart. But why thank God for it? Was he exulting 
in the limitation of the Kingdom to a few? Just the 
reverse. 

Suppose that the gospel had been made as plain 
and certain as the multiplication-table, so that every 
sane man would have known its purport and its truth 
in every hour of his waking life. Suppose it had re- 
quired no humility before God, no submission of the 
will, no power of vision, to lay hold of its truth. 
What then would have been its value to the world ? 
Its very power to arrest and hold attention grows out 
of its limitation to those who are ‘fitted. to receive it, 
who have the childlike heart. +‘ You have got some- 
thing | havernot,.and I. want to know what ‘it is,”’ said 
the wealthy and worldly guest in a-Florida hotel to 
Dr. Trumbull. He. expressed. the feeling by, which 


-men are drawn. daily to Jesus Christ,. by the .sense of 
something in Christians which enriches them beyond 


other men. PL, You 

The Salvation Army owes most of its success to the 
testimony of converts, who speak out of hearts’ over- 
flowing with joy, often to those who had known them 
at their worst.. ‘* You cannot imagine,'’ says Mr, ‘Beg- 
bie, ‘‘what effect these exhilarating bands, these re- 
joicing hymns, and these radiant Salvationists prétluce 
in streets of infinite squalor and abysmal degrada- 
tion.’’ .‘*It is the rejoicing, irrepressible happiness 
of the Salvationist, which often makes him a powerful 
saver of other men.'’ So the very limitation of this 
knowledge to those with whom it is a heart matter 
wings the message with power to attract and subdue. 
Grown Folk Who Have Grown Up Wrong 

There are several elements in this childlikeness. 
The first, as Jesus elsewhere suggests, is humility, 
‘meaning the readiness to serve anywhere and to go 
on any errand the Master chooses. Grown folk, 
who have grown up wrong and lost the child out of 
their hearts, stand on their dignity. The childlike 
will get down to the ground if there be no other way 
to render the service, as the Master did in the upper 
room when he washed the disciples’ feet, The true 
child is not self-conscious, has no scheme of the uni- 
verse with itself as the center. Hence the pleasure 
even the unchildlike find in a child’s company, as of 
a human being who is not concerned with itself : 


‘* A babe in the house is a well-spring of pleasure,’’ 


Again, a child has a wonderful freshness and vivid- 
ness of impression, which mature people mostly have 
lost. We become used to things ; they grow stale to 
us, and cease to stir us to any feeling about them. 
The child feels keenly the good which attracts and 
the evil which repels it. - It lives a life of full re- 
sponse to its environment. So the childlike mind 
does not feel feebly, but keenly. It rejoices in good- 
ness with undiminished zest;»and abhors evil as 
though this were its first encounter with it. It*lives 
in present sense of such realities, and not on past im- 
pressions dulled by time. : 

' Again a child lives an intensely personal life. Its 
world is its home, and its relations with mother, 
father, and the rest are its happiness, or, if a shadow 


- use of what they promise, 
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was the startling program of our. Lord; his teach- 
ing and his program are always found to be one. 
What is there in a child that becomes the perma- 
nent heritage cf the Lord’s disciple, and what is 
there in the scientist that so often blocks his way 
to the Kingdom? May Dr. Thompson’s answer 
suggest the secret of growing up into the child- 
hood of a full-grown man, unto the measure of 








come, its pain, He trusts them up to the full meas- 
d feels safe in their care. 
The world is only an external fact to it, for it learns, 
as George Eliot says, to think of the stars as an a 

pendix to its father’s house, - So. the childlike find 
this a universe not of things, but of persons, for. God 
and their brethren make up its main content. Even 
when they deal with things, it is with a personal ref- 
erence. - They do their daily work as an offering to 
God, and asa service to man. They know that ‘‘a 
man’s life consisteth not in the: abundance of.-the 
things he. possesseth,’’ but, as John Ruskin adds, 
‘¢in the number of Jersons he loves and is loved by."’ 

Our Lord’s ministry was not successful in the sense 
of gathering great numbers into the kingdom. He 
had but a handful of real converts to show for his 
labors. | But since.each of these was of the childlike 
Spirit in humility, freshness of mind, vividness in 
affection, and absorbing love to God and man, he 
was sure'of thé future, This handful of babes must 
transform the world, by drawing men to himself. 

He has far more to-day, who:are living the child- 
like life, bearing the same testimony in what they are 
and what they say, and provoking the: world to ask 
what is ‘this which makes them richer than itself. 


But: now, as in.the gospel-day, great multitudes miss 


the joy he brings. 

Twentieth Century Idols 

.. I. The love of possessions had a great share in 
Closing the hearts of his countrymen to his word. The 
captivity had burnt out of them their hankering after 
the grosser forms of idolatry. Baal, Moloch, Asta- 
roth, had become impossible to them. But the love 
of possessions had filled the place thus emptied. A 
new idol, called Mammon by our Lord, had ensnared 
them in a subtler idolatry, It had eaten out the 
heart of their piety,.and had converted it into a cal- 
culation about prizes in the next life for acts of formal 
service in'this. They thus lost the childlike love of 
God, and began to think of him only as a great ex- 
actor and forbidder. So they themselves became 
exactors ahd forbidders, devouring widows’ houses 


‘and laying heavy burdens of traditions on the shoul- 


ders of others. Abhard, unchildlike and weary world- 
liness characterized those who gave tone to the life of 
the nation. ; 

To-day in’ Christendom the same devotion to things 
as the substance of life, to gaining and getting posses- 
sions, to the neglect of right relations with man and 
God, abounds. That it is on a far larger scale, and 
that what passed in old Jewry for wealth, would now 
be thought poverty, is a detail only. The principle 
is the same, and so is the ruin of the childlike spirit 
in men, even in many who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. They have lost the child’s joy in 
simple things, his loving dependence on a wisdom 
better than his own, his freshness in love (or hate) of 
things lovable (or hateful), “his content with a life 
among his loved ones‘as the best happiness. Mam- 
mon has got hold of them, and makes them its slaves, 
stamps his ownership in the anxious lines of their 
faces, in the hungry look in their eyes, 

Their search for pleasure is as pitiable as is their 
quest of gain, and as unchildlike. There is no round 
of toil more exacting, none that breaks down so many 
into cheerless wrecks: Amusements, meaning dis- 
tractions from musing or thinking, fill up their empty 
lives and kill time. Their young people grow old 
before their time, and wise in a wisdom which is not 
from above. They have no gladness in the simple 
things which light up a child's face with innocent 
gayety. They are ‘‘staled’’ on such things, tired of 
them, discontented. The world has been too much 
for them.. They have lost their birthright of happi- 


ness through too much of what was expected to make 
them happy. - 

2. The other form of distraction from the best and 
highest in life is seen in exclusive devotion to physical 
science, as turnishing the key to life and to the uni- 
verse. There can be no objection to science in its 
right place, as it is one of the methods by which we 
familiarize ourselves with the werks of God, and 
‘*think his thoughts after him,*’ as Kepler said. 
Many of the greatest names on the bead-roll of sci- 
ence have been those of earnest and simple-minded 
Christians, who never looked upon their search among 
the facts of nature as supplying a2'l the light they 
needed, But there have always been those who 
were so dazzled by the wonders of science that they 
thought they could spell the universe in its aiphabet, 
and need look no higher. And in our age, when 
this is the intellectual pursuit which absorbs tar more 
of human energy than does any other, the number of 
these is somewhat imposing, and their assurance dis- 
turbing, to those who do not know the underlying 
reason. 


Where Science Fails 

Science deals with what Dr. A. Berle calls ‘‘the 
impersonal side of the universe,'’ It takes the cre- 
ation apart from the Creator, and investigates its or- 
der, its inner relations, and its successions of facts, in 
order to ascertain the laws of natural development, by 
which higher forms emerge from lower, complex from 
simple, and the like. Constant occupation with the 
facts thus treated tends to make the man of science 


. undervalue those which lie outside his scope of study. 


He thinks he can account for thought, personality, 
character, by the same explanations as account. for 
impersonal phenomena, He finds no need of any- 
thing but an impersonal force behind the sum total 
of things. He seeks in the pleasure or pain of animal 
nerves the explanation of the human conscience, of 
human exaltations and inspirations. He looks, in 
fact, to science for a philosophy of the universe. 

This carries him away hopelessly from the childlike 

- attitude. of Davy, Faraday, Simpson, Agassiz, and 
their like, into that of spiritual orphanage. Man's 
life comes to consist for him of the number of things 
one knows, rather than in that of the persons, begin- 
ning with a Father in heaven, whom he-loves and is 
loved by. His absorbed study of the impersonal 
side of things has robbed him of the greater, the 
personal side, and he thinks himself the richer 
forthe loss ! 

The late Professor Romanes was led by his scien- 
tific studies into such a position. He wrote ‘‘ A Can- 
did Examination of Theism, by Physicus,'’ which is 
said to be the best plea for’ Agnosticism in the lan- 
guage. In middle life, however, he married.” His 
wife and his children brought him into vital relation 
with the personal side of the universe, and thus 
taught him to look up to God. He rose above his 
Agnosticism, became an earnest and humble Chris- 
tian, and was writing what would have been a refuta- 
tion of hisown book when he died. Yet he was to 
the end a mian of science, and defended the views of 
his friend Darwin against Weismann and other critics. 

His was a typical case. His absorption in one set 
of facts had blinded him to the existence of others 
and greater. When he acquired the power of looking 
at life as a whole, he recovered his childlikeness, and 
saw what God reveals to babes, but hides from the 
eye-wise. Professor Rossiter Raymond, a man of 
science himself, illustrates this admirably by the case 
of a number of persons on the street watching a star 
which is visible by daylight. There comes along a 
man who is told what they are observing, and he 
tries to see it for himself, but cannot, He goes away 
grumbling that it is all nonsense, and there is no star 
there. ‘* What is the matter with him ?’’ somebody 
asks. ‘*Oh, don’t you know? He is a watchmaker,”’ 
is the answer. He is so used, that is, to looking at 
smal things near his eyes that he has no sight for 
stars by daylight. So the merely scientific man grows 
so used to watching the lesser, the impersonal facts 
of the universe, that he has no sight for the greater, 
which give the universe its significance, and make it 
a fit place for us to live in. 

Yet he has his vogue and his influence far outside 
his own circle, even over theologians of a sort. They 
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learn from him to doubt the reality of miracle, to 
minimize the personality of God, to reduce sin to a 
necessary incident of human development, to make 
what happened in Judea A. U.C. 753 as little ori 

as possible. Their proper work is to take hold 
universe on its personal side, to show men the aaa 
aglow with God, to find in history the evidence of his 
presence, and to bring human hearts to simple, 
humble joy in a forgiving and redeeming Father. 
But they mix with this “9 of life the leaven of 
‘scientific naturalism, and scatter where He bids them 
gather. 

Our Lord’s last words in this discourse are of hope 
and pleading. Whatever closes men's hearts to his 
Father, and unchilds them, there still is deliverance 
for them. Be it Mammon, or pleasure, or false 
philosophy, or false theology, yet the Saviour calls 
them. When they are tifed of the burdens of their 
own: making, and of the wanderings of their own 
choosing, his voice may find them with blessing and 
comfort. ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me.’ 
of a true child in his Father's house. Come for the 


yoke that will bind my strength and your human . 


weakness for grand service in the ways of God, 
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My Doctor’s Trouble 
By Richard Sill Holmes 


E TOOK the vacant seat by my side in the 
trolley-car and at once began to talk. ‘‘ You 
felled that tree in great shape last Sunday 

morning. I could hear the strokes of the ax and 
see the cutter swing it. It went down with a crash 
exactly as I heard trees fall in my father’s woods 
when I was a boy."’ 

I had preached on the preceding Sunday from the 
text in one of the Psalms, ‘‘A man was esteemed 

. famous according as he had lifted up axes upon the 
thick trees."’ The doctor had been caught by a 
somewhat dramatic description. ‘* Was that all you 
got out of that sermon ?’’ I asked. 

** Well, to be honest with you, yes. But that was 
‘as good as any show I ever saw, anid was enough to 
take away. - I've been thinking of that fellow all the 
week. You must have been familiar with that sort 
of thing sometime.”’ 

‘Yes, I was. Many times I've watched my 
Adirondack guide felling trees. 
you, but I wish instead I had stirred you to ambition 
for active Christian service. I'm afraid that sermon 
was a failure.’ 

‘*By no means, It was a success. A man who 
can fell a tree with words so that you can hear the ax 
is no failure. Keep right on. Do more things like 
that and I'll come every Sunday.”’ 

‘¢ You're wrong, doctor, The preacher who fails 
to rouse his hearers to the doing of helpful spiritual 
acts fails at the foundation, I failed last Sunday, as 
far as you are concerned."’ 

The doctor's next remark was a challenge. ‘‘ That's 
the way with all you preachers, You're trying to do 
the impossible, As a matter of fact, sermons are 
only Sunday shows or entertainments, and most of 
them are stupid enough. This talk of high spiritual 
purpose is nonsense. You are a man of excellent 
platform power, and I'm surprised that you waste 
good ability in preaching. You should have been a 
lawyer, or a lecturer, or a Congressman.”’ 

** Doctor,’* I answered, ‘‘ your proposition strikes 
me as an agnostic challenge. You have been quite 
direct in your expression about my calling. I'll be 
as direct in asking you a question. Do you believe 
in a personal God ?*” 

The answer he gave was what I had expected. He 
was a very skilful physician, held in high repute in 
his profession, very popular in social circles, influen- 
tial among the young physicians and the medical stu- 
dents with whom as a professor in the University 
Medical School he was in contact. 

‘*No,"’ said he. ‘*A personal God is impossible. 
About the spiritual world I know nothing."’ 

The issue between us was fairly drawn by the doc- 
tor’s answer, and I resolved to meet it if possible. 
‘* Why is a personal God impossible ?*’ I asked. 

** Because such a God would. be only a human 
Colossus, limited as humans are limited. He would 
die finally, as we die. His eternity and omnipres- 
ence, about which the books talk, would be absurd.’’ 

‘*Is personality, then, in your mind, inseparable 
from. form?'’ I asked. 

** Absolutely. You and I are persons. Our person- 


Come for the rest © 


I'm glad I pleased’ 
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alities are differentiated by our form, and by nothing 
else."’ 

‘* Doctor, you expressed surprise that a man of what 
you called my intellipoeaphowid be a preacher. I 
am equally surpri that a scientific man of your 
reputation should make so unscientific a remark."’ 

*¢ What makes it unscientific ?’’ he asked, 

** Its falsity.’’ 

«Tl take no offefise, if you do imply that I'm a 
liar,"’ he laughed. +‘ But I come back at you with 
a demand for proof of your proposition."’ 

** Very well. Personality is invisible. It is more 
invisible than electricity, for it cannot by resistance 
be made to kindle matter in its path to white heat. 
It isa power greater than any other known, except 
the power of God. A person is and is not a man. 
Personality is the controlling, differentiating quality 
ofaman. You are looking at what you call me, but 
you do not see me, only my form. Let me illustrate. 
Conceive it as possible that two forms of living men 
could be made exactly alike : alike in weight, stature, 
contour, measurement of every kind; complexion 
exactly the same, eyes ot the same color, shape, and 
size ; teeth absolutely identical ; number of hairs on 
the head or in the beard mathematically the same, 
and each several hair in one case of precisely the 
same length always as its exact correspondent in the 
other case. Let the age be exactly the same, the 
occupation the same. Would these two forms each 
constitute the same personality ?"’ 

**Oh,"’ he replied, ‘‘ your proposition is absurd !"’ 

**Why?"’ 

** Because it is."’ 

** That is no answer. Let these two bodies meet 
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you at different ‘times, one to-day, the — to- 
morrow. Suppose to-day your "Seis of ee 

_ was ‘the g election. To-mérrow you say 
fe ely " hich haa: | Wolwere speaking 
Fesoied of tion,’ —a ae he would interrupt 
you by saying, ‘I did not see pe yesterday.’ Don’t 
you seein what absurdity your position lands you? 
These two identical forms are not the same person- 
ality. Form is in no sense essential to personality." 
‘* Yes, it is,"’ my doctor still insisted. ‘+ Person- 


‘ality and form are inseparable. If God is a person, 


he must have a form, and the impossibility of meet- 
ing that demand tumbles your whole Christian system 
about your ears."’ 

‘Pardon me, doctor,’* I said, rising. 
case is one of. ‘won't,’ not ‘can't.’ 


** Your 
This is my 


‘corner, and I am about to leave the car. . That is, 


my form will leave it. I shall not. My personality 
will be with you all day. It has been with you fell- 
ing trees ever since last Sunday. It will be with you 
denying your own fidelity to your scientific attain 
ments till next we meet. The first thing of which 
you will think when next*you see me will be this 
conversation, and you will never be able to divest 
your personality of the thought that personal identity 
is one thing, and identity of personalities another." 
The car had slowed to itsstop. ‘‘ Good-by, doctor."’ 

‘«Cut down another tree next Sunday ye ‘he called 
after me. ‘+ I'll come if you will.’’ 

«I'm going out of the tree- felling business,’’ I said 
over my shoulder ; ‘‘ but you'll be in church, all the 
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A Tour of Mojave Desert 


By Sumner T. Martin seo pernardinc 


President of the 
Sunday School Association 





UT we ain't to blame, Mister.. We never had 
no chance. I tell you, we’ d go quick enough 
if we had a chance.”’ 

The boy and the girl had noticed in my face that 
look of pained surprise when I had asked them if they 
had ever been in church or Sunday-school, and they 
had replied, ‘‘ Never in our lives.’’ « 

I had met the young folks, who were in their teens, 
coming from school, and had introduced myself as a 
minister, 

It was last September when I took the trip into the 
barren eastern side of San Bernardino County, in the 
interest of our County Sunday School Association. 
This is the largest county in the United States, as 
large as half of Pennsylvania. The western portion 
from San Bernardino to within twenty-five miles of 
Los Angeles is a typical Southern California section, 
Flowers and fruits abound. But the great eastern 
side of the county for hundreds of miles is desert and 
mountain, We desired to learn something of the 
religious conditions of this unknown country. 

I found a state of affairs as astonishing as it was 
appalling. The desert was as barren of Christian 
culture as it was of cultivated crops.. It was aland 
forgotten of Christian men. A -veritable famine of 
the Word of God prevailed. Here in Christian Cali- 
fornia, not far from strong churches, absolute destitu- 
tion of religious influences was found everywhere. 

At the time of my visit, in all that vast stretch of 
country from San Bernardino to Needles, a distance 
of two hundred and fifty miles, in the twenty or more 
towns on the main line of the Santa Fé, not a single 
one had a Sunday-school or a regular preaching serv- 
ice except Barstow. Other towns on the branch lines 
and on the Salt Lake Railroad are equally forsaken, 
So are the mining-camps and the little valley settle- 
ments. These towns and camps range in population 
from a score or two up to two or three hundred, and 
some from five to ten hundred. 

In some of the largest towns the people must de- 
pend on the village blacksmith or Justice to officiate 
at funerals. I talked with boys and girls in their teens 
who had never been in Sunday-school nor heard a ser- 
mon in their lives. Such were the boy and girl I had 
met when returning from an afternoon of calls, who 
told me they would ‘‘go quick enough if they had the 
chance."’ 

They got a chance that night. I preached in the 
saloon-keeper’s house,.and at the close organized a 
Sunday-school. This boy and girl were there, so 
were more than two-thirds of all the people in the 


——— 


town. When I called for volunteers to attend and 
support a Sunday-school, thirty-four people (fully 
half the conimunity) wére quickly on their feet: 

The Sunday-school was organized in the saloon- 
keeper's home, with his wife for superintendent, his 
daughter as pianist and music leader ; and the saloon- 
keeper promised to close the saloon for two hours 
every Sunday afternoon while the school was held in 
his house. In the afternoon he had offered me his 
team and buggy to drive to a mining-camp ten miles 
out. I went, and nearly the whole camp came into 
town to attend the preaching that night. 

Such hearty welcome was extended in every town. 
A faithful few I found in each place, hoping and 
praying that something might be done. Bad men 
and good men alike were ready to_co-operate when 
they knew I represented no sect or denomination, but 
came in the name of the inter-denominational Sun- 
day-school Association. This appealed to them, 
because they wanted religious work started among 
them, and. realized that.their communities were too 
small to support denominational churches. 

Seven of the largest towns were visited. In two 
places schools were organized, and in several others the 
people promised to take steps immediately to supply 
a Sunday-school. 

At the County Convention last fall I related the 
story uf this tour of the desert. Steps were taken to 
secure a missionary and support him for full time. 
Mr, Frank B. Josselyn was selected, About the 
middle of November he began his labors. God has 
used him mightily. His good work has far outrun 
our hopes or prayers. He has organized seven Sun- 
day-schools, and five other places are about ripe for 
organization. Several young people’s societies have 
been formed. He has conducted evangelistic meet- 
ings, and people have turned to the Lord. In some 
places he has arranged for regular preaching, and in 
others will do so soon, He has helped in the solu- 
tion of community problems, and in the enforcement 
of law, He has visited the minitig-camps, and the 
voice of prayer and praise has been heard in many 
homes for the first time. The whole desert country 
rise up and call their missionary blessed. This de- 
serted people have been made to realize that some 
care for their souls, 

And this activity has stirred up the churches to 
give consideration to the unchurched desert and 
mountain field. If we press faithfully forward the 
religious destitution of the great Mojave Desert will 
soon be permanently relieved. 
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The Steep 


sanity an hour Minc« Frothingham had been 
trying to collect resolution enough to open his 
father-in-law’s gate and walk up - velvety 


slope of lawn that rose from the flagstones of Euclid 
Avenue, 

Up yonder on the ridge, poised above the white- 
caps of Lake Erie, the turrets vol the Cheney mansion 
gleamed like magic in the sunlight of early afternoon. 
Diamonds from the gardener’s hose were flashing in 
the venerable ivy that clothed the e. The rose 
garden was alive with flames of yellow and pink, old 
rose and crimson. 

The pale young man seemed nervous. He had a 
way of looking from point to point with abrupt jerks 
of the head like a wild bird, and of always focusing 


" his features in the precise direction he wished to look, 


as though peering through very small, invisible eye- 
glasses. 

These glasses he now eagerly directed toward the 
rase-garden. For a slim, fairy-like figure had ap- 
peared out of a side door of the mansion and was 
walking among the flowers, with the ends of her light 
head-scarf a-flutter. 

In that moment the place seemed to the harassed 
man on the sidewalk the nearest approach to an 
earthly paradise that he had ever beheld. Yet it 
appeared to require all his resolution to press down 
the spring latch of the gate. Having once gained the 
lawn, however, he hastened directly to the garden. 

Beside a huge Sicilian vase of ramblers the girl 
stopped short. 

** But I forbade you to follow me,’’ she said with 
just a shade of appeal. It's no use, you know."’ 

He looked full upon her and retorted: ‘‘ How 
could I leave it that way? You're my wife, aren't 
you? And you aren’t giving mea square deal, Eliza- 
Without warning he fell into a tender strain. 
** Won’t you come back to our little home ?"’ 

‘*See how my whole arm shakes,’ he went on. 


. **I'm really cutting out the dope this time to please 


you. I'd do anything for you.’ 

She smiled wearily, as though already discounting 
what was to come, ‘*Ah, the same old story. Can't 
you spare me the final rehearsal, Minot ?"’ . 

But he had already begun. 

‘*Do you quite realize, Elizabeth, that this drug 
habit was my reward for trying to be a good citizen ? 
Can't you take into account that I was doing the 
work of three men in our fight against the smoke 
nuisance, and that those fearful headaches came on 
just at the critical moment? You must see I abso- 
lutely couldn’t let go then. I had to tide myself 
over with something, didn’t 1?'’ 

** Yes, Minot.” 


ITH an effort she lowered her voice in order to 
try to calm, by her example, his rising excite- 
ment. ‘I know how natural it was for you to 

feet obliged to help yourself over a time like that by 
any means whatever. But there’s one thing I never 
can understand : why you couldn’t have been man 
enough to break with drugs once the emergency had 
passed. You were cowardly. How can I respect you 
after that?"’ 

He cried out with a wild gesticulation, «‘I guess 


‘ nobody.can understand the thing who hasn’t been 


through it. The devilish way it worms itself in and 
out and honeycombs your will-power."’ 

For the moment her eyes grew almost beady with- 
out her knowing it, in sympathy with the bird-like, 
beady look of his. 


‘« And then on top of that, to have lost our fight ! - 


Why, if we'd beaten this smoke nuisaace and run it 
out of Cleveland, that would have been a very differ- 
I'd have been exhilarated. I'd have had 
the strength to send the dope flying. But to be done 
up, and get all let down and discouraged and limp, 
and then to have the headaches come on ten times 
worse than ever. Oh, you've no idea what a combi- 
nation that was !"" 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ she answered patiently, without 
conviction. ‘* But even so you must realize that your 
habit alone would never have driven me away from 
our little home. I'd have stayed your loyal wife and 
helped you fight the drugs, —if it hadn't been for that 
last thing. But that was simply too much."’ 

He straightened his stooping shoulders as with an 
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Ascent 





effort, sats lde-snichic atin tatihdel iecieilidn in- 
tensely upon her. For a second or two he seemed 
fairly ablaze with passionate, convincing indignation. 

** Elizabeth,’’ he cried, ‘1 never took—’’ 

He hesitated ; then seemed to shrink ever so little 
together under her searching look, and his voice 
when it sounded again was pitifully small and hollow: 
**I don’t know whether I took that bribe they talk’ 
about, or not. I was drugged at the time the money 
was passing, —I might have taken and given a dozen 
bribes without knowing it afterward. There, that’s 
the truth. You aren't going to be too hard on the 


fellow that loves you, Elizabeth, are you ?"’ 


She sat perfectly still, considering. Then there ran 
through her an involuntary shudder. He saw it, 
swallowed hard, opened his mouth as if for another 
appeal, and seemed unable to make a sound, Then 
he turned with a slight, half-exasperated, half-de- 
spairing click of his tongue, and made his way 
directly out of the garden, peering fixedly ahead 
through the phantom eyeglasses. 

Elizabeth stared after him. Down near the street 
she saw him stop a moment beside a lilac bush, 
grope in his waistcoat pocket, and swallow something 
with a movement adept and furtive. She made an 
inarticulate sound, half of disgust, half of sympathetic 
distress. 


a she turned abruptly, squared her shoulders, 
and began pacing rapidly up and down a lane of 
crimson ramblers. - Firm, straight, unlovely lines 
grooved themselves on either side of her mouth. As 
she walked her excitement rose. She had no eyes for 
rosebushes, nor for the fresh, sweet turf that framed 
them, firm and level as that of an English cathedral 
close, nor for the towering elms, nor even for the two 
pairs of eager little eyes, peeping shy as rabbits’ eyes 
through the shrubbery. 

** Please, is this here heaven ?’’ Elizabeth started, 
land looked vaguely about. The voice seemed to 
come from an angle where a large rhododendron was 
flaming. She put aside various branches, and then 
discovered a girl of about six, holding by the hand a 
tiny lad whose cheeks were unspeakable with mingled 
tears and Cleveland. Both were arrayed in what 
appeared to be cast-off dish-cloths. 

Elizabeth recalled a portion of her mind from the 
consideration of its own troubles. 

‘*Why, you babies!*’ she cried ; ‘‘ how on earth 
did you get here ?”’ 

Never before had she noticed such dumb, eager 
awe in the faces of children. As though overcome 
by the sudden revelation of undreamed splendors, they 
each showed a quarter of an eye out of the ragged 
little arms in which they had begun to hide their 
faces. The hard grooves melted away from her 
mouth. Without warning she seemed to bloom and 
her eyes to grow bright and tender with the soft fire 
of the mothering instinct. 

** What brought you here ?’’ she questioned again, 
and more persuasively. 

The girl managed to answer this time, but keeping 
her thumb in her mouth by way of precaution. 

** Pa, he gets drunk and licks us, and Marinka 
can’t do nothin’ ‘gainst him. And we ain’t got no 
ma no more.”’ 

The bending face was full of sympathy, 

**So you and brother ran away from home?’ she 
persuaded. 

‘*No’m. We only come after ma.”’ 

‘*But you said you didn’t have a mother any 
more,”” 

**Oh, well ; but, you see, Marinka said yesterday 
she’ d went to heaven.’ 

‘Ah!’ breathed Elizabeth. She kneeled down 
upon the grass between the children and gathered 
one into the curve of each arm. 

** Poor little souls!’ she murmured to herself. 
Then, aloud, very gently: ‘‘How long has mother 
been in heaven ?"* 

‘*Goin’ on four days, now.’ 

Elizabeth looked dhe 
you doing here ?"’ 

**«Come to find ma,’’ she insisted, but a shadow 
seemed to fall over the trusting, eager figure. 

** Why, you said your mother was in heaven.’’ 

The child looked up anxiously. 


¢¢ Then, what are 


When a Radiance from the Slums Pierced 
the Darkness of a Young Wife’s Outlook 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 






'* Ain't this here place it ?”* 
Understanding came in a piteous flash. 
‘*So you little things started out all alone to walk 


to heaven and find mother ?*” 

She nodded vigorously. ***S'm, please. And, 
say, are you one o' them angels?’" Her glance 

ranged shyly from the flutter of the scarf to the cop- 
pery golden sheen of the sun in Elizabeth's hair. 

‘« This here’s heaven, ain't it ?'’ she insisted. 

The scene with Minot returned to Elizabeth. For 
the moment it had been far away. Then she came 
back to the children. 

‘* Tell me your names,"* 

They both snuggied to her side once more. 

‘I'm Helena. He's my brother, Ignaz. I cali 
him Ig, you know."’ 

‘* Yes, and your last name?”’ 

** Wankiewycz."’ 

** Poles,’’ she commented silently. 
**Do you know where you live ?’’ 

*«Five-fourteen East Twenty-seven. That's in 
hell."* ; 

The other laughed. ‘‘ What ?'’ 

Helena’s nod was authoritative. ‘I know, ‘cause 
two Salvaish ladies visited once by us, and I was 
hiding in the shed because I was askared, and when 
they come out-I heard one says to the other, ‘ This 
is hell.’ *’ 

Here Ig raised his voice in soft-protest against the 
out-of-jointness of the universe, and ang his grimy 
fists into his eye-sockets. 

‘« He was cryin’ half the way,’ ' Helena explained 
apologetically. ‘* He got awful tired.’’ 

‘‘And hungry too, didn't he? Why you must have 
trudged four miles and over."’ 

Dirt, dish-cloths and all, she caught Ig up and led 
the way indoors to the big library with the gilded 
ceiling, where she left them staring in-a sort of wild 
surmise at the heavily framed paintings and the glass 
chandelier. Returning with a hastily improvised tray 
of goodies in her own hands, she found their noses 
flattened against the pane of the great north window. 

‘*Is that there where God lives ?’’ whispered Helena, 
pointing at Lake Erie with an awed finger. And it 
came poignantly home to Elizabeth that these waifs 
had never beheld the great inland sea on whose shores 
they had been born. 


UT the sight of that tray had power to distract 
them from all other considerations whatever, as 
they partook of the chicken breast and the 

quince jelly, the strawberries smothered in thick 
cream, the raisin cake and red bananas. 

Halfway through the strawberries Helena made a 
confession : ‘‘ Know what ?"’ 

She smothered a shamefaced giggle in Elizabeth's 
lap (so rapidly had the intimacy progressed). 

«* What ?’’ 

‘First thing we got here I seen you talking with 
that there man. Well, I thought first youse two was 
goin’ to fight. Then I’ membered Marinka told me how 
they don’t never fight in heaven, an’ I knew every- 
thing was all right.’* 

Here Elizabeth hastily asked for more details of 
their pilgrimage, and Helena, continuing with the 
wonderful meal, was quite ready to explain. She 
told about the pictures of heaven she had admired in 
the Catholic church, and how she had somehow got- 
ten that locality associated in her mind with the for- 
bidden land way up the hill from her home. It wasa 
land of gleaming castles and flowers—plenty of flowers 
—and trees a mile high and delicious eatables. 
Above all, it was a land devoid of smoke. 

**So when I heard ma was went to heaven, I 
thought us kids better come too. From seeing them 
pitchers I was sure I'd know when we got here. On'y 
it was lot farther 'n I expected. So to-day, when 
Marinka was busy with her baby’’— 

«* Who is Marinka?’’ interrupted her hostess. 

**Oh, she’s poor, and lives in the back,—so then 
we took hold hands and started."’ 

During the next half hour sympathetic questioning 
elicited the tale of how the children had ‘climbed 
the steep ascent of heaven"’ through the novel peril 
of automobiles, the toil of mile on weary mile of 
crowded streets, and the pain of exhaustion and hun- 
ger. The tender eyes of their good angel coaxed 


Then aloud : 
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forth the pew | of how Ig had been positive that the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument was their goal, and 
how Helena herself would have been quite convinced 
by the apparition of a certain store window had she 
not glimpsed, in another window, one of the very 
‘+ pitchers ’’ of Paradise that she had come to know in 
church, and thus been set again upon the right track. 
Then, finally, all doubts had been quelled when they 
had caught sight of the Cheney turrets, set in a para- 
dise of flowers and gleaming through the elms in the 
afternoon sunlight. 

Elizabeth wondered with a pang whether the waifs 
had settled the identity of her father’s estate ai the 
very moment when her bad time with Minot was be- 
ginning. With an.air of resolution she rose and 
pressed a button, and met the answering maid in the 
hallway. 


‘*Maggie,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ those two little things’. 


in there are lost, and I'm not going to send them 
home just yet. Give them baths, please, and put 
them to bed. I'll get some clothes for them down- 
town myself. Oh, and have Alois bring the car 
around at once.”’ 

. * + ” * 


HE motor waded through unspeakable - streets 
under steadily darkening skies, to stop on the 
very brink of Kingsbury Run, a ravine 6f deso- 

lation familiarly known as The Valley of the Shadow. 
As she alighted Elizabeth drew in her breath. 

The whole landscape seemed in mourning. Save 
for the grimy red of the tanks and the belching fac- 
tories, and for the iridescent film of oil on the’ creek 
far below, the spectacle harmonized perfectly with 
its presiding evil genius, the smoke,—the blinding, 
strangling, greasy black smoke, mingled with the 
rank, fetid odor of crude oil. Every building was of 
the color of smoke, The very vegetation had suc- 
cumbed to its malign spell. The patches of grass, 
the desperate weeds and brambles, the clumps of 
sickly, stunted willows, were all little brothers of the 
smoke. Thre evil genius had apparently influenced 
the very earth itself; Here were huge, ungainly 
citider banks, there beds of tar from the oil works that 
recalled the dead lava country below Vesuvius ; be- 
yond these, barren hills of smoky clay, eroded like 
miniature Bad Lands into fantastic and repulsive 
shapes. Capping all were the blast furnaces,—rows 
of giaht cylinders aiming aloft their long black tubes 
like the batteries of to-morrow’s warfare, as though 
defying the heavens to avenge the insult of the smoke. 

‘*Can anything good come out of a place like 
this ?”' Elizabeth asked:herself, and reflected that the 
Salvation Army visitor had.not been far wrong in her 
estimate. 

As she started away from the car the chauffeur 
climbed.down and'spoke with a look-of-real concern : 

**Hadn’t I better come with. you, ma’am?’’ he 
inquired. ‘*A tough neighborhood this is."’ ° 

She shook. her head, and began picking a way 
through the narrow, foul-smelling yard, dense with 
clouds: of smoke from. the factery far. beneath. A 
hump-backed boy was passing with a canful of beer, 
and from him she found where the Wankiewyezs lived. 

There was no answer to her knock. Turning 
the knobless door-handle she looked cautiously in. 
The home of Helena and Ig appeared to consist of 
two small rooms, boasting a rusty stove, a handful of 
broken dishes, a table, a glass lamp, one veteran 
chair, an unspeakable bed, and nothing else. The 
slits of ‘windows were almost opaque with grime and 
smeke. Across the heap of old rags where the family 
of-four had slept, there sprawled the form of 2 man 
in the jeans of a mill-worker, The fumes of liquor 
drove her from the doorway. 

‘* No wonder they took our garden. for heaven !"’ 
she murmured, and went tiptoeing through the mud in 
search of Marinka, who, as she recalled from Helena’s 
account, ‘* was poor and lived in the back.”’ 

*¢Are you the woman who has been taking care of 
the Wankiewycz children?’’ she asked the sallow, 
lew-browed, youngish woman who answered the rap. 
The woman smiled‘ pleasantly, and. threw. the door 
wide open with an air of modest welcome. Marinka 
was large and unshapely.. One might hang a.greatly 
patched skirt of. many colors upon.the rim of. the 
Liberty Bell and gain .a-fair idea of her figure. 

Her establishment was about half as large as 
Helena’s home, but the one room. was scrupulously 
clean, and would have been even sweet to: smell had 
it not been for the steaming washtub and the hogs- 
head of sauerkraut behind the door. The arts of 
decoration were represented by a.somber wedding 
photograph with cobwebs already beginning their 
symbolical work upon it, and by a-smali bracket 
fringed with. coarse Polish lace, proudly supporting a 
nickel alarm clock. 
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First Marinka wiped a chair with her apron, then 
she replied : *‘Sure, lady, but I no seen them kids 
whole afternoon."’ 

The caller adopted a tone of mild reproof. - 

** Where do you think ‘they went ?"’ 

‘¢P’raps Humane Society took’em on me when I 
hanging out clothes.. You must know, -lady, I got 
plenty much work taking washing and looking to 
baby.’’ She indicated with pride a month-old infant 
slumbering in the depths of a crude, old-world cradle. 

‘How long has Mrs. Wankiewycz been dead ?’’ 
asked the other with a slightly kinder intonation, 

‘* Dead, lady? How you mean?’’ 

Elizabeth spoke a trifle slower and louder. 

‘*I want to know about Helena’s mother. 
did she die ?’’ 

At that Marinka threw up her hands and began a 
harsh laugh, which,she checked almost at once as if 
out of deference to her grand. visitor. 

a She die? But she no dead nothing. She is run 
away.’ 

Elizabeth rose and took a quiet step toward the tub. 

‘*Run away?’’ she echoed incredulously. 

Marinka nodded. ‘‘Sure, lady. Last Friday she 
is run away. No come back nothing."’ 

‘* And deserted her own children !'’ mused Eliza- 
beth. ‘* Well, perhaps we can find her and bring 
her back.’’ Then aloud to Marinka, in a severe 
tone: ‘‘But why on earth did you lie so to little 
Helena? What made you tell her that her mother 
had gone to heaven ?’’ 

The woman gave an expressive shrug. 

‘«Cause is better for her she think her moder good 
woman."’ 

«‘Isn't Mrs. Winkiewycz a good woman, then.?"’ 

Marinka held her hands to her breast, palms down, 
then snapped them wide with emphasis. 

‘* Bad, lady ; too bad, too bad !'’ 

‘What do you mean? In what way is she bad ?"’ 

‘«Ah, drink too much all time,—steal some clothes 
to me,—at last she run away with my man.”’ 

‘‘She has run away with your husband ?’’ cried 
Elizabeth. 


EAVY-EYED Marinka nodded. ‘: Lots a’ times 

my man used to go in there, drink- with her 

- whisky. Too much drink with her. . She-no 
good, no good, Friday after breakfast my man no 
go to work, Start again drink with her. Come ten 
o'clock them two run off together. No come back,”’ 

‘And left you alone with your little baby!’’ She 
stopped and glanced about in a nervous way ever so 
slightly. reminiscent of her husband's mannerism. 
Her breath was coming faster. ‘And yet,’’ she pur- 
sued excitedly, ‘‘ you are taking care of her children 
for her. _How cam you? Why, I never heard of’such 
a thing !"’ 

‘* That's nothing,’’ said Marinka: quietly. 

Elizabeth confronted her. 

‘‘ Perhaps she is some relation of yours ?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,’’ disclaimed. the woman, with 
another outward snap of her arms, ‘*Qnly. neigh- 
bors. Lots a’ pipl’ like that. Help.one the other. 
Live not all ‘lone for self ; semember them other par- 
ties sometime.’ 

Elizabeth winced and bit her lip. She looked 
across the tiny room with a sort of awed curiosity, and 
Marinka seemed at once fo divine the unspoken ques- 
tion. 

‘*Comes my man sometime back,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
no throw him out, Ah, lady, them men,—we got to 
excuse ’em lots a’ things.’ She laid a hand over her 
heart. ‘* They not so strong herelike us.’’ A divinely 
humble smile of sisterhood shot from the small, 
muddy-looking eyes to Elizabeth’s clear ones. 

‘‘They no can stand somé things like us women. 
Take my man, In old country lived he alway by 
them trees and gri'n fields and flowers and under sky, 
blue, clean,—ah !—"' 

Wijth eyes half closed, she threw back her head and 
filled her chest as if breathing in again the pure, ex- 
hilarating airs of rural Galicia. 

A puff of wind came through the half-open window 
top driving before it a small. cloud of dark; acrid, 
strangling smoke. Marfhka coughed. and so did 
Elizabeth. The noise woke up the baby, who began 
to cry. 

With one hand the mother recked the cradle. With 
the other she made a limp, outward motion accom- 
panied with a silent, patient, sorrowful smile. 

But all at once her features put away these sad 
matters definitively by brightening into eagerness. 

‘Lady, you seen them: children, Helena and 
Iggie ?”’ 

Elizabeth turned away suddenly to the tiny window. 
For a lump had come into her throat. Through a film 
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of tears she dimly saw again the desolation of the 
Valley of the Shadow,—only this time the hopeless 
pall of smoke was pierced, illumined, transfigured by 
a radiance that seemed to pour past her out of the 
mean little room. , 

And for the first time in her life she was suddenly, 
painfully aware of an inner cloud of darkness ; then, 
as suddenly came a burst of light and began to silver 
it at the edges. 

With something like a sob she turned back and 
stepped across to where the dingy woman hovered 
over the tub. 

«¢I want to tell you that it’s all right about Helena 
and her brother,’' she said in a low, constrained voice. 
‘* They'll be well taken care of.’’ 

She moved toward the door, but something made 
her hesitate. Then coming close to the woman again, 
she straightened to her full height and smiled-rather 
humbly down on the lowly, bent figure. 

‘*And, Marinka, how would you like to come and 
work: for me in my new little home ?"' 

GREENBUSH, Mass, 
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September’s Call to the Primary Teacher 
By Lee McCrae 


HERE is something about ‘‘last times’’ that 
strikes an exceedingly tender chord in every 
heart. And when it comes to the last lessons a 

teacher will ever have for a group of children she is 
filled with an emotion that is far greater than mere 
tenderness. , 
Therefore the September lessons mean much—far 
more than any other month’s lessons—to the third- 
year primary teacher. Happily, the selections could 


The theme is, ‘* Choosing the right.’’ It fits ex- 
actly.; for the children of this grade are all between 


eight and ten years of age, the majority having passed ' 


the ninth birthday,—just the time of life when the 
Holy Spirit comes first with the great personal invita- 
tion. At no other time is enlistment in the army of 
the Lord 'so easy and natural. As a rule, all that a 
well-taught child needs is the un-stressed suggestion of 
‘*Now’’ from teacher or parent, and the former 


‘++ suggests*’ best. through these five wonderful stories. 


The first, ‘‘Overcoming evil with good,’” in whith 
Elisha not only saves the lives of his Syrian enemies, 
but feeds and sends them home, portrays the most 
beautiful’ Christian attribute in dealing with others, 
this grace in clear, sharp contrast to ordinary human 
instinct and heathen customs toward enemies. 

The second, through the negative story of Gehazi 
yielding to temptation, pictures the quick growth of 
great: sins from little beginnings ; and with it as a 
background, we place the truth that temptation 
resisted‘develops greatness, and the child-heart will 
shrill with the power of choice that is his. 

The: next, like a climax-to the story of temptation, 
is that of Daniel and his three friends bravely standing 
for their principles ; while the following lesson carries 
that same herotsm into allegiance to the one God. 

Last of all comes that stery loved by every child, 
Esther sacrificing herself for her people. What more 
impressive ending could there be for all our primary 
work than the verse, ‘‘Who knoweth whether thou 
art not come to the kingdom for such a time as this?’’ 
and the Master's own command, ‘‘Thouw shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart’’ ? 

Summing up the Christian life after such a series 
of lessons as these is the climax of teaching. It may 
be the inspiration henceforth of each young life, as it 
must be the ended opportunity ef the primary teacher. 

But Jook at the calendar! It is the last Sunday.in 
September. ‘*Promotion Day,’’ ‘‘ Rally. Day,’’ and 
what else perchance rolled into one. ‘‘ Will we have 
any;lesson at all¥?’’ cries the anxious teacher. 

*«Dare we leave this out?'’ I retort. 

Let us do a little planning of our own. If arrange- 
ments are made for a public program that precludes 
lesson study.in.the scheel as a-whole, we can.call our 
little. graduates. together some afternoon during the 
week. before in the. Sunday-school rooms. 

Let the occasion be-an attractive little. social affair, 
with some sort of refreshments and an-informal play- 
time, calling it a good-bye party if you like: Then, 
for the sake of their public appearance, have abit of 
drill, and after it have them. drop.down in their ac- 
customed ‘places for a ‘‘ last lesson together.’’ 

Let the lesson clese with a prayer that these lives 
may. be put upon the side of right, ‘‘ coming into the 
kingdom. at a time like this to keep the two great 
Commandiments and to do great things.’* 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
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Winning Results on Rally Day and Afterward 
Make your Rally Day the beginning of a Sawa not the climax of a few weeks of preparation. The articles - 
eget plans that may help. toward ween foal  soeits 





Making Use of Home Talent 


E WERE finding it hard to decide upon a Rally 

Day program. In previous years we had had 

outside speakers and exercisés of a special 

nature, and we felt that we must secure something 

‘very different this year. Finally one of our officers 

suggested that we have a home talent rally, with no 

one outside the school on the program. This sounded 

well, but how were we to present a program of com- 

pelling interest without at least one new voice? Well, 
let me tell you how we did it. 

Our superintendent invited each department of the 
school to elect one member to the Rally Day com- 
mittee. The committee then organized, with the 
superintendent as chairman. At the first meeting 
some one suggested that,the rally might be made in- 
structive and inspiring if we could have presented at 
that time some of the successful methods being used 
‘each Sunday in some of the well-known schools of the 
state. This suggested the thought that it might be 
‘wise to send members of our school to neighboring 
Schools to inspect methods and to report to our school 
on Rally Day. And it was felt that it might add to 
the interest if the different departments of the school 
were each permitted to elect a delegate to visit an 
out-of-town school. 

Another committeeman thought, since the children 
who had recently been graduated from the Primary 
Department were to receive Bibles that day, it might 
,be well for the superintendent to write to the governor 
of the. state inviting him to express in writing to the 
school-his opinion of the value of the Bible and the 
study of its pages. Still another thought it would be 
well to devote the offering of the day to our Bible 
school building fund. It was also suggested that it 

would be fitting, at a rally where home talent was to 
hold the floor, to pay especial_notice.in : some, way. to 
“several of the older members of our Home Department 
;who, in years past, had rendered long and faithful 
service to the school, We began to think then that 
we were getting some good. working plans and some 
_at least of the little group began to prophesy ‘‘the 
best rally ever.’’ 
..-[t was finally decided to send four delegates to visit 


four of the large Sunday-schools of the state on the 


Sunday previous to our rally, the expenses of the 
delegates to be paid: by the school. Each delegate 
‘was elected by vote, one from the Philathea glass of 
young women, one from the Baraca men’s class, an- 
other from the Primary Department, and a fourth 
,from all the other departments of the school. Upon 
‘the appointed Sunday one delegate was sent to each 
of the following schools : First Congregational of New 
‘Britain, Prospect Methodist of Bristol, and the First 
Baptist and Fourth Congregational of Hartford. 

Rally Sunday proved to be a beautiful Indian sum- 
mer day. The exercises were held in the main audi- 
torium of the church, which had been tastefully deco- 

.rated by the men’s class, The morning preaching 
service was observed as Old Home Day, so that many 
came to that and remained to the Sunday-school ses- 
sion.” Invitations to the rally had been sent to every 
«member of the Home Department and Cradle Roll 
Department, sections at the front being reserved for 
them. An automobile was used to bring members of 
the Home Department who could not have been 
present otherwise. Some of the unique features of 
the program, especially the receipt of a letter from the 
governor of the state, which was to be read at the 
rally, had been announced the day before in the 
newspapers, This helped to increase the attendance. 

Upon the platform with the pastor and officers of 
the school were seated the four oldest members of the 
Home Department, one of them an aged sister who is 
blind, and who, until the loss of her eyesight, had 
taught a Sunday-school class continuously for sixty 
years, while another was the first teacher of our Pri- 
mary department. The five songs which were sung 
that day were the choice of these four aged members 
of the Home Department, and of one of the teachers 
of the school who was in the hospital, and from whom 
a letter of greeting was read. As part of the pro- 
gram the pastor reviewed very briefly the work of 
these four aged members. 

Everything passed off splendidly.’ The delegates 


were each allowed five minutes, and they told us lots 
of good features thev ha<t.seen, some of which we are 
using to-day. . The cifering for the Bible-school 
building fund was a generous one. Every person in 
the room passed in front of the pulpit and placed his 
or her offering in a large hollow square of Bibles. As 
the various sections marched from their Seats, the 
school sang, ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers."’ 

When it came time to give dut the Bibles, the little 
folks crowded on to the platform, and the pastor, 
amidst breathless silence, broke the seal of the letter 
from the Hon, Simeon E, Baldwin, governor of the 
State of Connecticut, and read : 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Hartford, Aug. 30, 1911. 
The First Baptist Sunday-school, 
Middletown, Connecticut, 
FRIENDS: In response to your note of August 29, 
I send you the following : 

The Bible deserves its name, ‘‘ Bible ”’ is simply the 
English form of a Greek word, much the same in sound 
and spelling, which means ‘‘ Book.’’ It is ‘*The Book.”’ 
No other book has had anything like its influence on the 
world, and, in my opinion, no.other ever will. 

Yours very truly, 
SIMEON E, BALDWIN. 


There are some in our school who. say that this was 
the finest rally we have ever had.— Stetson K. Ryan, 
Middletown, Conn. 
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. A Conservation Week 


HE best plans for Christian work are not always 
originated in large churches or by trained work- 

ers. For instance, none of us ever heard of a 
**conservation week’’—though its need has often 
‘been felt—until it was evolved: by four earnest pastors 


“vin » Pratt: City,. Alabama, a mining suburb of Birm- 


ingham. There will be found in this plan suggestions 
for following up Rally Day, and conserving the en- 
thusiasm and results of that day. 

These four young men, representing respectively 
the Baptist, Methodist Episcopal North, Methodist 
Episcopal South, and Presbyterian churches, had laid 
aside every other consideration some weeks before to 


“unite im a union evangelistic campaign in their little 


community. Inspired by what they had seen and 
heard in the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
in the city, they conducted such a stirring series of 
meetings that nearly eighty conversions resulted, and 
many indifferent, inactive church members were 
aroused. 

Then one of the pastors (possibly others) had cards 
like the following passed among his people for their 
signatures, The response was immediate, with not a 
few surprises for the leaders : 





er hereby express my desire to take some part in Christian 
service in my church, and wil ot all that my my attendance on 
the Christian Service Institute all that my time will admit. 


pt APR a ae er ere . 
I prefer the work indicated below ..........+- 
On the Official Board. . .... ° 
As Teacher in the Sunday School 
In Home Department. . .... 
In Cradle Roll Department . ..,....+6+ +068 
As Member of Training Class .........26-+002 
In Young People’s Work 
kh ce ee NP rea 
In Woman's Missionary Work 
In the Music . . .... 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few, 
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In order that this new energy might be utilized— 
and thereby maintained and increased—the four with 
their superintendents began to plan a ‘* Union Chris- 
tian Service Institute,’’ or a week's study of future 
work along the usual lines. 

First calling in the leaders of the Birmingham Sun- 
day-school Association, they said : ‘Come and see 
our buildings, our equipment, our field, and our 
present methods. Tell us what is good and what is 
bad. Show us what.to do and we will do it.’’ 

There were no ‘‘ifs’’ nor ‘‘ands,’’ no qualifying 











yer nor or qualified promisés. - They were ready, 
utely, for guidance: 

So the experts took up this plan for a ‘‘Service 
Institute,"" and formulated a program that would 
cover every branch of the churches’ activities. Every 
afternoon there was a practical demonstration fol- 
lowed by open discussion of one line of work ; equip- 
ment was shown, lessons were taught, and methods 
were explained by trained teachers from the city who 
had been carefully instructed to adafi their sugges- 
tions to local conditions and some peculiar needs. 

Each night an inspirational lecture was given that 
drew large audiences. On Thursday evening two 
banquets were held simultaneously, one for boys be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty, and one for 
girls of like ages; and these were followed by a 
union meeting in which young people and Christian 
service was the theme, 

The last day of the week was devoted to the study 
of women’s societies and missions, ending with a 
stereopticon lecture at night on China. 

The immediate results are the organization of three 
Cradle Rolls and three Home Departmeiits (one of 
the schools had both), the separation of several pri- 
mary departments which had hitherto been merely 
classes within the main body, and the starting of 
some Beginners’ and some organized classes, 

Several of the trained. workers from town became so 
interested that they offered to go back on Sunday to 
help the new workers ‘to get things going.’ 

‘Conservation Week"’ has richly fulfilled its pur- 
pose in Pratt City; and this article is written that 
other communities revived by the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement may likewise make the benefit 
permanent and progressive. —Lee McCrae, Birming- 


fam, Ala, 
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How Bible Scenes Were Made Real 


HE Sunday-school of the First Evangelical Church 
of Grand Rapids observed Rally Day last year 
on September 17, with an‘exercise original with 

the assistant superintendent, Mr. N. R. Leader. It 
pictured a few of the outstanding scenes of Israelitish 
history in a most realistic manner. 

At the close of the preaching service, the Primary 
and Junior grades were marshalled in the basement, 
while the superintendent conducted the opening exer- 
cises, The first scene was the Exodus. Five girls 
stood at the front of the church and recited Scripture 
passages describing the Exodus. At a chord from 
the organ the children marched from the basement, 
singing, ‘‘ We are marching on to Canaan, and Jeho- 
vah is our Guide,’ remaining standing at their places 
while the pastor read the ‘Ten Commandments, illus- 
trating the Giving of .the Law. 

Next came the ‘‘Sending of the Spies.'’ The 


‘superintendent gave the charge to twelve boys, who 


marched out, and returned bearing a pole on which 
were suspended the fruits of the land,—grapes, milk, 
corn, honey. Four of the boys recited the verses 
giving both favorable and unfavorable reports. . Then 
came the ‘‘ Taking of Jericho.’’ After a male quartet, 
the Primary and Junior grades marched around the 
church singing a medley of soldier songs. 

Two young men gave the scene, ‘‘Crowning the 
First King.’’ One recited the appropriate Scripture, 
while at the dramatic moment a tall young man ap- 

peared to represent Saul. 

PA the Passover scene, two young ladies recited 
verses on giving, after which teacher or treasurer of 
the classes deposited their ‘‘tithe’’ in the golden 
chest prepared for that purpose. 

The prophetic ministry was illustrated by four 
young men, who gave readings from the most thrill- 
ing incidents in the lives of Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, 

Last came the Exile, when the younger children 

again marched to the basement, while the school was 
dismissed in the regular way. 
’ Each of these scenes was connected with the othe: 
by a few well-chosen introductory remarks by the 
superintendent. Souvenirs were distributed to all 
present. The decorations of autumnal flowers, fruits, 
and grains were very pleasing.—Zaura Lindley, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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: LESSON i. SEPTEMBER 15. JUDGMENT AND MERCY 
. Matthew I! : 20-30. Commit verses 28-30. Read Luke 10: 12-22 
Golden Text: Come unto me, all ye that labor and sre heavy laden, and I will give you-rest.—Matthew 11; 28- 








The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 

HERE is always a right way of doing things, 
and if they are done in the right way, they are 
dene easily, and when they are finished they 
look right. If we try. to accomplish things in the 
wrong way, we weary ourselves and are not satisfied 
with the result even then. A small boy who was 
permitted: to use his father’s workshop brought a 
plane to his father, and said: ‘Something is the 
matter with this plane, because I can’t make this 
board look: smooth.” So the two of them went to 
look-at the board, and the father said: ‘‘ The plane 
is all right, my boy, but you must always plane a 
board with the grain and. not against it: A promi- 
nent: educator was watching a. farmer w a bit of 
ground. ‘*Might I try to plow?” said-he. And he 
took the handles with a firm grip, and. roceeded to 
trael- every. bone in his body with. the t to push 
that plow-through the ground, The farmer smiled 
at him: ‘* Not so tense, not so tense; the horses will 
= ‘the plow. You do not have to push it. All you 
o.if you want a thick furrows to lean on one handle, 
and: if: you-want a thin one lean on-the other.” In 
general, things material and spiritual are made to go 
right. Any man can find God easily if he will do it 
the right way. ‘The way to find God is not by 
hunting him; but accepting him. Obedience is the 
first thing in knowing Ged, not‘'reason. Reason is a 
magnificent’ thing, but no man.ever found .God.by 
using his reason first: It is like fishing witha pole. 

A pole is useful, but'a hook-is more important. - 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[Phe references throughout.are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


The occasion on which the words that we are study- 
ing: for our lesson, this week were spoken is ma 


plaie in the first paragraphs’ of ‘Professor Riddle and ° 


r..Sandets, Verses.20, to 24 constitiyte Jess) con: 
demnation of the sin of indifference, ofessor Rid- 
dle. tells about each town and city that is mentioned. 
Dr. (Mackie (first paragraph) shows what spiritual 
result Jesus must have expected from his miracles. 
Dr. Sanders, in.paragraphs 2 to 5, speaks of the sin 
of indifference, and why Jesus must condemn it: Mr. 
Ridgway’s first paragraph shows the spirit in which 
that condemnation was spoken. Miss Lovett calls 
them.the '' cities of opportunity,” and makes practi- 


cal application of the moral:principles involved, un- 


der. headings II and III. For the explanation of the 
particular words Jesus uses in this condemnation, 
observe closely Professor Riddle’s notes. Dr. Mackie 
(paragraph 2) adds a word on the reference to Tyre 
and Sidon, Read, now, Luke 10 : 17-20, which 
doubtless was the occasion on which Jesus uttered 
the words of-the latter part of our lesson, which Mat- 
threw. has recorded without giving all the details (Dr. 
Sanders, paragraph.1). Verse 25 is very significant; 
read Professor Riddle’s note on it. A tremendous 
principle is involved here. Dr. Sanders’ seventh 
paragraph tells what it is; Mr. Ridgway’s second 
paragraph is right to the point. Verse 27 is one that 
sounds like Jotmn’s Gospel, as Dr. Sanders points out 
in s pateerer 8; Consult also Professor Riddle’s note 
and. Mr, Ridgway's third paragraph. Coming now 
to the great rich words of verses 28-30, read _ first 
Professor Riddle’s notes thereon, and then Dr, 
Mackie (paragraphs 3-and 4) and Mr. Ridgway (para- 
graphs 4 and 5). Dr. Sanders suggests that we 
ponder with these words those of Luke 10 : 23, 24). 

Study the sidelight on page 539, '' The Privileges 
ef the Childlike, by Dr. Thompson. This article 
shows why Jesus exalted the childlike and how wis 
dom and understanding may block the gospel. 


The Class in Session 

This is one of these glowing passages that in them- 
selves testify to the heavenly origin of the Scripture. 
Three somewhat disconnected thoughts are pre- 
sented; each is in itself tremendous, and each will 
exhaust a lifetime of meditation and. experience. 
First is Jesus’ attitude toward, spiritial indiffer- 
ence. Bethsaida and Chorazin were places. that had 
seen the wonders of his power, and heard the still 
more wonderful and gracious words that proceeded 
out of his mouth. They did not repent. They re- 
mained apiehuaty dead, unresponsive. Opportunity 
means responsibility, They refuse torespond. Like 
a person drawn senseless out of the water, whose 
lungs refuse to respond to the air again, and whom 
sadly we pronounce dead, so Jesus, bringing to these 
souls the witness of the Spirit, finds that the will to 
seek God-is not there; they are spirituallydead. But 


-Woe unto thee, Cho-ra’zin | woe unto thee, 


Read Luke 10 : 12-22 


20 ‘Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of ‘his 
1 mighty works were done, because. they. r ted not.” a1 
h-sa’i-da! for 
if the ! mighty works had been done in ‘Tyre and Sidon whieh 
were done in you, a would have repented jong ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes, 22 But I say unto you, it shall be more tol- 
erable for ‘lyre and Sidon in the day of judgment, than. for 

ou. 23 And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto 

eaven 7 thou shaly? go down unté Hades : for if the } mighty 
works had been done in Sodem which were dene in thee, it 
would have remained until this day. 24 But I say unto you 
that it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment, than for thee, 

25 At that season Jesus answered and'‘said, | ® thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth; that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them 
unto babes : 26 yea, Father, * for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. 27 All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father: and.no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, saye the Son, -and he to 
whomsoever the Sen willeth to reveal him. 28 Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 


rest. 29 ‘Take my e upon you, and learn of me ; for lam 
meek and lowly in rt: and ye shall find rest unto. your 
souls. jo For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 


1 Gr. powers. % Many ancient authorities read d¢ drought down. 
3 Or. praise -* Or; that 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 21.— Where were Choraziv and Bethsaida? What 
‘« mighty works ’’ had Jesus dene in these cities? - (Riddle, 
3, 4, v..20; Clow, 1; Mackie; 1.) 

Verses 21, 22.—What is the meaning.of this reference to 
Tyre and Sidon? (Riddle, 6; Clow, 3, 4; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 22.—What did Jesus mean by *‘ the day of judg- 
ment’? ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 23.—Where was Capernaum, and what ‘‘ mighty 
works ’* had beer done there?’ What did Jesus mean by 
the declaration, ‘‘Thou shalt go down unto Hades’? ? 
(Riddle, 6, v. 23.) 

Verses 23, 24.—What. is the meaning of this reference 
to Sodom ?' (Riddle, 7, vs. 23, 24; Clow, 3-) ; 

Verse 25,--In. what way.did. Jesus mean. that ‘these 


_things’’. had, been. hidden by the heavenly, Father frem 


‘*the wise. and understanding,’’ and why was he thankful 


‘that this was so? Whom did he mean by ‘* babes’? ? 


(Riddle ; Clow, 6; Sanders, 7.) 

Verse 27:—What does this verse mean? (Riddle; San- 
ders, 8.) 

Verses 29, 30.—What did Jesus mean by his ‘‘ yoke’? 
and his ‘‘ burden’??? Why did he speak. of his meekness 
and lowliness .in this connection? (Riddle; Clow, 7.; 
Mackie, 3, 4; Class in Session, 4, 5.) 








spiritual death is voluntary and therefore guilty. Dr. 
Sanders states the simple truth: ‘‘ The world, does 
not accept Christ as Lord because it does not wish to 
conform:to his standards.” We are living in a time 
when it is far too often the custom to exeuse sin and 
deny responsibility. Observe that Jesus plainly 
condemns indifference as guilt, and from this time 
on increasingly warns those who reject him of the 
—— to come (Luke 11 : 99-54; 13+: I-5; 16: 15; 

att. 23). The object of preaching and of works of 
goodness and kindness is repentance. The name 
and the remains of Sodom are extant; the very site 
of Capernaum is the subject of.conjecture only. ‘The 
second division of our lesson is Jesus’ statement of 
the way to know God, 

It is altogether likely that these words were first 
uttered, as Luke indicates, just after the triumphant 
return of the seventy brtag = that Jesus had sent 
out upon a preaching tour. They had been victorious 
in the name of Jesus. They were not highly edu- 
cated men, but plain men whose great equipment 
was obedience rather than culture. How different 
life would be if only the cultured might attain the 
channels of grace and know the joy of prayer, of for- 
giveness, and taste the sweet consciousness of the 
presence of the infinite. Jesus publicly and plainly 
thanks God that religious truth is not acquired by 
any intellectual process, but by the simple process of 
childlike trust. Wisdom and prudence are not 
scorned by Jesus; they are urged upon us to be used 
in life, but they do not happen to be the means that 
God has selected for spiritual attainment. How slow 
we are to learn this. We must ‘think ourselves 
through,” we say, but truly.all thinking of every kind 
but leads to the gate where obedience only will open 
the door. Ignorance may trust God as easily as wis- 
dom; sometimes it seems indeed easier. No man 
can know God apart from Jesus. All that we may 
find about him from nature and philosophy is defi- 
cient until the glory of God in the face of Christ. Jesus 
is added thereto. . 


Questions for Class Use 


repentance and obedience comes rest. The third-and 
last division is Jesus’ 5 pk plea. & promise to. those 
that will.come to him. Eac on § is rich with mean- 
ing,—** Come unto me,” These words are incon- 
gruous in the mouth of any but the Son of God. 

There are those who are so blind of heart ‘that they 
know no labor, no burden, except the physical and 
material: But even these Jesus is mindful of, and 
he will give us rest 7# them, even if-we be net imme- 
diately released from them. *‘* Take my. yoke,” was 
a familiar Sgnce of ‘speech that all his hearers would 
at once undestand, and which we can at once see 
means subjection; and since. yokes are. doubie, it 
means partnership also, Learn of me to be meek 
ané@ lowly of heart; there is no rest to the preud and 
selfish heart. 


A Lesson Summary. 

It is easy.to observe-in life that the proud man and 
the: conceited man is generally the ignorant man. 
Pride is a perfect brain insulator, a never-failing an- 
tidote to learning, Jesus is marvelously plain in his 
directions to us, and. how much more would we ac- 
complish if only we followed plainly his directions. 
Reason is not: the means of religious attainment. 
Faith and obedience are the divinely chosen chan- 
nels from the divine to the human heart. Paul says 
to the-Cerinthians the same thing: ‘‘ For seeing that 
in the wisdom. of:God, the werld through its wisdem 
knew not God; it was God's good:pleasure through 
the foolishness of the preaching‘ to save them that 
believe.” (1 Cor. 1: 20). Intellectual. power is not a 
synonym for spiritual power. Intellect is a mighty 






weapon, but the arm that wields it is obedience and. « 


trust’ and. childlike faith. A’ giant’ in faith, with 


meager: schooling; such as Mr, Meody-had, can work: 


his wonders.. Christ is urging that we get the impor- 
tant: thing first. 


i. What was the guilt of Chorazin arid Bethsaida ? 
2. Why wilkit be-more tolerable in the day of judgment 
for: Tyre-and Sidon? "ina 
3« Why did Jesus thank the Father? Ne. GR 
4- What'is the: spiritaat law contained ‘in verse 27? | 
5. Why would God choose faith as the means of ‘spiritual 
power rather than intellect ? 
6. What wil) we learn from Jesus if we come to him? | 
7. What is his yoke? . 


Other Teaching Points : 

Indifference may seem to be a very little thing, but 
Jesus condemns it as a.very-serious thing indeed, Indif- 
ference. is the mother of vice and the shelter of every man- 
ner of sin. : 

We are judged by our opportunities, Unte whomsoever 
much is given, of him much shall be required. 

The: worst of alFsins is the rejection of Jesus. All the 
crimes that-society punishes with fine, imprisonment, and 
death. are secondary. to that. e° American . Republic 
does not needso much. new. laws as it does most desper- 
ately need a new moral energy, a new conscience, 

The word translated ‘‘I thank thee,”? more literally 
means ‘‘I confess thee,’? Am 1 ready to confess thank- 
fully that my obedience is more important than my brains ? 

If you really want to know the mystery of godliness, ask, 
seek; and knock at the door marked €hrist. 

Don’t make heaven and hell-too spiritual and too. thin. 
There.is a-curious literalaess about Scripture. Where is 
Capernaun? 

If you want, to know what verse-27 means, turn to Col- 
ossians I : r&19. 


A Glimpse of. Next: Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark 6 : 30-44.) 


There was only one miracle performed by Jesus 
that is recorded by all four of the. Gospel writers, 
This in itself would ‘indicate either that it was a’ most 
stupendous miracle, or else that it marked an- epoch 
in foods life. It is quite certain that the feeding of 
the five thousand marked the highest point of Jesus’ 
popularity, and at the same time it seems to us a 
most stupendous miracle. 


1. Find instances in the Old Testament where God fed 
one person or many. 

2. What was Jesus’ motive in performing this great 
miracle ? 

3. Why did he take the five loaves and two fishes in- 
stead of creating all afresh ? 

4. What lessons might we draw from the twelve baskets 
that remained ? 


Evanston, ILL, 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 15 (Matt. rr : 20-30) 


Jesus Upbraiding and Appealing 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


“HE upbraiding Christ! This is a new tone in 
{his speech. ‘e have listened to him uttering 
the calm word of authority and power, the softer 
note of persuasion, the tender music of entreaty. 
Now he upbraids. We see him standing on a moun- 
tain spur above the lake. In the foreground there 
lies Chorazin. Beyond it, on Jordan's banks, sits 
Bethsaida. At his: feet Capernaum spreads out her 
streets and houses. All of them are thriving, pros- 
s, absorbed in their pursuit of worldly gain. 
na them Jesus had ‘*done most of his mighty works.” 
In one of them he had made his home, Yet they 
paid little heed. He was at the most a nine days’ 
wonder. His healing of sick and lame and blind, his 
casting out ef demons, his raising of the dead, his 
gracious words, had gone for nothing, The mother 
who has lavished her love on a child, only to be 
ignored, the father whe has made costly sacrifices for 
bts son, only to be scerned, will understand the up- 
braiding Christ. 

The first thing to note is the purpose of Christ's 
mighty works. His miracles were not idle marvels, 
startling wonders, amazing breaches of Ged's law. 
A miraele does not break any law. It is only the 
calling in of a higher law of One who keeps all laws 
imhis hands. It can be understoed only in the light 
of its moral purpose. These mighty werks have an 
end beyond their immediate occasions, They were 
calis to Chorazin, messages to Bethsaida, appeals to 
€apernaum. To this day, when God restores the 
little child whose eyes seem to be closing in death; 
when our business, as we cry, takes an upward turn, 
and we are saved frem shame ; when we were on the 
brink of a foul wrong, and God’s great hand in provi- 
dence keeps us back,—these mighty works are our 
call to repent. 

The next thing to note is that émpenitence is the 
height of all offending, Our sense ot values in sin 
is not sanctioned by.Ged. We look at open and gross 
sins, foulness.of tengue and outflash of flesh, as the 
fatal and irredeemable iniquities.: We think heathen 
Tyre and prayerless Sidon worse than Chorazin with 
its Old Testament rell, and Bethsaida with its syna- 
gegue. We-think of Sodom and its sin and make its 
name. a byword, while Capernaum rouses no moral 
protest. “ But God does not weigh the guantum of 
the deed-done, .-He looks at the spirit of it, and the 
heart behind. The crown of all sinning is an im- 

nitent heart. ‘* Because they repented not” will 


the awful and repeated line in the condemnation -. 


of us all.. Al} men sin, and God does not make light 
of the least transgression. . But judgment falls. most 
heavily on men who have been called to repent, but 
have met the call with scorn. 

That leads us to a solemn truth which lies behind 
it. There is a penalty for privilege. Theseverity 
of God’s judgment corresponds to the clearness of 
our light... Tyre and Siden, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
had no such privilege as Capernaum. They had 
not been ‘exalted unto heaven.” Christ had not 
walked in their streets. The radiant beauty of his 
holiness had not passed by their doors. is vgice 
had never fallen upon their ears. In the great day 
of judgment it shall. be *‘ more tolerable” for them. 
How this truth should rouse us to a new penitence ! 
We have the Word of: Life in our hands, the music 
of the gospel in our ears, the record and testimony 
of.all the saints before our eyes, the godly example 
of those who taught us to pray, and yet we sink into 
the sloth and slime of a wilful self-indulgence. There 
can be no penalty for sin more agonizing than that 
of the men who heard and saw and knew, and yet 
loved darkness better than light. 

These two lessons of this upbraiding rise to their 
climax in the truth that. she gospel when rejected 
deaves the soul in a worse state than before. Ithad 
been better for Capernaum if it had never seen Christ 
walking in its streets. No mancan seek its ruins 
to-day without realizing that its rejeetion of Christ is 
its eternal shame, No man can fail to see that the 
mind which has had the solemn verities enshrined in 
the person and work of Christ brought before it, and 
yet has thrust them away, because of its preoccupa- 
tion with its business or its pleasure, in that moment 
degrades itself. To refuse the appeal of purity and 
truth and beauty hardens the heart, and at last makes 
it a hell of loved iniquity. The gospel, now as then, 
is either a savor of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

Suddenly the music changes, so suddenly that 
scholars can scarcely believe that Christ’s outburst of 
praise to his Father should find a place here, But 
the words have a noble inward fitness. They are 
the outflow of a heart surcharged by deep emotions, 
The ‘‘ wise and understanding ” of these cities by the 
lake had not perceived the fulness of grace and truth 
in Jesus. But the disciples—Peter and and 
John and their honest, lowly-minded fellows—had 
been receptive, trustful, teachable, obedient, as un- 
stained little children are. God, who cannot show 
light to those who will not see, had revealed these 
truths to them. To-day all seekers after the knowl- 
edge of God sit down with them, to learn of Christ, 
and Christ still chants his joy. 


Then Jesus rises to appeal. This appeal utters 


oe ee 
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the most melting message that ever fell from Christ’s 
lips. A narrow grammarian achoierelip has been 
busy in finding s which have some surface 
resemblance to these haunting and unforgetable 
words, But neither their power nor their beauty 
lodge in the words themselves, It is the divinity df 
their grace, and sovereignty, and the proof of their 
potency down all the generations, and the assent 
they compel, which makes them the message of ‘‘ the 
Lord.” Men and women, weary and heavy-laden 
with observances and fruitless seeking for rest, with 
‘darkness and doubt and sin, take Christ’s easy yoke 
upon them. In the taking they are given rest. In 
the wearing of it they find it. 
G ascow, -SCOTLAND, 


% 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME,—It is probable that the discourse in this 
lesson followed the ‘‘ Witness to John the Bap- 
tist” (Lesson 11, Second Quarter), The date 

would then be in the early summer of. A. D, 28. A 

. similar discourse is recorded in Luke 10, in connec- 
tion with the mission of the Seventy, but there is no 
valid objection to regarding this as a repetition, in 
part, of the discourse in Matthew. 

Place.—Somewhere in Galilee, possibly at Caper- 
naum. 

Chorazin.—The name of some small place in Gen- 
nesaret, only mentioned here and in Luke ro : 13, 
Probably a ruined village, now called Kerazeh, 
about two and a half miles north of Tell-Hfiim (see 
below). 

Bethsaida.— Meaning ‘‘house of fishing.” There 
was a place of this ‘name at the outlet of the upper 
Jordan, sometimes called Bethsaida Julias. This is 
undoubtedly the place referred to in Luke 10: 13, 
and probablyin Mark-6: 45. But John 12: 21 speaks 
of ** etbenihe of Galilee,” and this has led to the 
view that it was on the western side of the lake. 
There may have been two places of the same name ; 
or Bethsaida julias may have been on both sides of 
the Jordan, and hence partly in Galilee. If there 
were two places they must have been only a few 
miles apart, but it seems most probable that there 
was but one Bethsaida. It was the city of Andrew 
and Peter and Philip (John 1 : 44). 

Capernaum.—The name means ‘‘ town of Nahum.” 
It was a flourishing city in Galilee, in the time of our 
Lord, and became his home after his rejection at 
Nazareth (Luke 4), being called ‘‘his own city” 
(Matt. 9 : fr). ‘ Here he wrought many miracles. While 
it certainly was situated on or near the northwestern 
shore of the lake, the precise locality is still in dis- 
pute. Robinson and others place it at Khan Minyeh, 
which is about five miles southwest of the mouth of 
the upper Jordan. Thomson and many recent au- 
thorities accept Tell-Hfim as the true site. The latter 
place is about three miles northeast of Khan Minyeh, 
and apparently farther from the shore of the lake. 
Here ruins of a synagogue have been discovered. 
In any case, all three places named in verses 21 and 
23 were in the same region, and in comparatively 
close proximity. 

Tyre and Sidon.—Two celebrated cities, situated 
on the coast of Pheenicia, north of Galilee. They 
are here contrasted with Chorazin and _Bethsaida be- 
cause they were inhabited by Gentiles, and in a re- 
gion which our Lord had not yet visited, though he 
afterward made a brief journey thither (Matt. 15 : 21; 
Mark 7: 24). 

Sodom.—The chief city of the group destroyed in 
the ays Abraham and Lot (Gen. 19). Here 
named ause of the conSpicuous wickedness of the 
inhabitants ; generally supposed to have been in the 
région now occupied by the Dead Sea. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 20,—Then began he to upbraid: A strong 
wterm, implying-indignation. ‘‘Began”’ is a Hebraism. 
—Mighty works: Greek, ‘“powers,” referring to 
miracles, While there is no record of miracles 
wrought in Chorazin or Bethsaida, these places were 
in the region where our Lord had been most active, 
and had probably been frequently visited. 

Verse 2t.—Chorazin ... Bethsaida: See above. 
—Tyre and Sidon: Important Gentile cities, in 
Pheenicia.—Sackcloth and ashes: Symbols of grief, 
and hence of mourning and penitence. ‘*Sackcloth” 
was a coarse material. ‘‘ Ashes” were placed on the 
head, or the penitent sat upon them. Compare 
Jonah 3: 5. 

Verse 22.—More tolerable: Implying greater re- 
sponsibility and guilt.—Day of judgment: As usual, 
the great day of final account. Hence, the ‘‘ wo” is 
pronounced on the inhabitants as well as upon the 
cities. 

Verse 23.—Shalt thou bé exalted unto heaven? 
This is the better attested form. The reference is to 
the importance of the place at that time.—Go down 
unto Hades: Not ‘‘hell” (gehenna). This is a pre- 
diction of the utter desolation which would come to 
this prosperous community.— Which were done in 
thee: At least ten instances of healing done at Caper- 
naum are recorded in the Gospels.— Remained until 
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this day: Sodom had been suddenly destroyed 
(Gen. 19). : 

Verse 24.—More tolerable: Asin verse 22.—For 
thee: The entire verse suggests a reference to the 
inhabitants as well as to the place. , 

Verse 25.—Az that season: This connects with 
what precedes.—Answered: Not the answer to an 
utte uestion, but to the state of things ust 
spoken of.—/ thank thee: Or, ‘‘ praise thee.’ th 
senses are included ; a full acknowledgment of his 

tance of his Father’s will.—Zord of heaven and 
earth: A significant title.— These things : The truth 
of the gospel my res ally the wise and under- 
standing ; The Scribes and Pharisees, who did not 
receive his message, were of the learned class. — Unto 
babes : Those of a humble and docile spirit. 

Verse 26.—For;: Or, ‘‘that.” Either sense is 
allowable. Kae the state of things spoken of in 
verse 25 involved his own apparent ill-success, he 
submitted thankfully to the wil of his Father. 

Verse 27.—Adi ¢ ings have been delivered unto 
me of my Father: He is the Father’s representative 
in the matter of saving truth. The entire verse is a 
striking instance of agreement with the teachings of 
the Gospel of John as tothe Personot Christ.— W7//- 
eth to reveal him. This is the exact sense. 

Verse 28.—A// ye that labor andare heavy laden: 
‘Those that toil and bear burdens. The reference is 
to spiritual things ; toiling for acceptance with God, 
burdened with formal outward re{uirements.—/ will 
give you rest: ‘*1” is emphatic. 

Verse 29.—Zake my yoke upon you: A pupil was 
said by the Jews to take the ‘‘ yoke” of his teacher. 
This is the sense here, and is carried out by the 
clause, /earn of me.—Meek and lowly in Aeart: In 
contrast with their previous teachers, who were so 
often proud and arrogant.—Rest unto your souls: 
His teachings alone give rest to the human soul. 

Verse ame 4 oke is easy: Not galling, but 
rs pleasant." — 4, 'y burden is light: Augustine says : 
‘‘This burden is not the weight upon one that is 
laden, but the wing of one that is about to fly.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
b 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway ...,. : 
The Two Candidates.— Woe unto. thee, Chorazin? 


(v.) 21.) Beatitudes -and: :now''we. “Was Jesus 
‘* mad”? Are we justified in getting ‘‘ warm under 


the collar? (Eph. 4: 26; Jas,"1: 20.) It was @ ‘‘one. 


mati church,” and they were hearing candidates. 
Old Moneybags negatived one aspirant after ‘the 
other. Finally a preacher came who took for_his 
text Psalm 9 : 17. He was turned down hard by 
Moneybags. The very next Sunday, as it would 
happen, there came a minister who took the same 
text. The congregation pitied him. Imagine the 
surprise when old Moneybags said,*‘‘ He'll do,” 
‘* But,” they stammered, ‘* he had the same text as 
that last fellow.” ‘ Yes, that last fellow preached, 
‘the wicked shall be turned into hell,’ and he was 
glad of it, while this fellow preached, ‘the wicked 
shall be turned into hell,’ and he is, oh, so sorry. 
That’s the kind we want for our pastor.” This story 
nar: § have come over in the Mayflower, but I think it 
will illustrate how Christ pronounced his woes, God 
is down on wickedness, but he is, oh, so sorry, be- 
cause God so loves the sinner. 


How to Get On.— Thou didst hide these things 
Jrom the wise (v. 25). Heaven reveals itself to a 
child mind. The great Professor Knowitall rarely 
discovers anything in mechanics, philosophy, or re- 
ligion. Great inventions are by simple men, Edison 
forgot to go home for meals. oodyear didn’t know 
enuugh to go in when it rained. McCormick, Oliver, 
Bell, were ‘just big boys,” so their friends say. 
The great Lord Kelvin, on hands and knees, played 
horse-with the ‘* kiddies.’’ A ‘fellow must have the 
child mind to learn a trade, acquire a profession, or 
master a calling. If you are so unfertunate as to be 
smart you will miss the real great things of life, be- 
cause you will despise them. The educated classes 
have usually been on the wrong: side of every great 
question,— independence, slavery, temperance, war, 
cigarets, social purity; divorce, Methodism, Salvation 
Armyism. So when the college professor breaks 
loose against the old Book and religion remember 
this lesson, and—well, just grin (Matt. 18 : 3). 

Horses and Dogs.— A // things have been delivered 
unto me (v. 27). We are among these delivered ‘‘ all 
things.” In slavery days it was a good thing or not 
to be owned by some one. It all depended upon the 
owner. If I were a horse, I’d like to be Uncle Billy 
Watson’s horse, because Uncle Billy ‘‘ dearly loves a 
hoss.” Uncle Billy’s horses are better cared for than 
lots of Coatesville mill men. I saw a Boston bull- 
dog in Philadelphia inan automobile more comfortable 
and better cared for than thousands of Philadelphia's 
children. That woman loved dogs: Jesus loves 
men.- All men have been delivered into his hands. 
What’s the trouble, then? Suppose Uncle Billy's 
horses were buckers and kickers? ‘‘ Ornery !” 
Suppose Miss Rittenbocker’s dogs were fighters and 
biters? ‘‘Horrid!” (Isa. 58 : 4.) Down at the 
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works all things were delivered unto, me of 

my father, I became the * old man,"’ What 

would you think of my-men disoheying me 

and cursing me and opposing me when there 

is no other place for them to go in town? 

That is the way many men are treating the 
roprietor of this great shop we call the 
varth, 


1 4:8.—Come unto me, on ee 
that labor and are heavy laden (vy. 28). 
** All.’ That invitation includes you. Noth- 
ing can add to the pure gold of these words. 

“They have cheered the centuries. From the 
high pressure at which life nowadays goes 
we are a nation of tired ones. Amusement 

laces are packed with jaded humanity, We 
os invented all sorts of things our fore- 
fathers never dreamed of, because they did 
not need them, They got their rest in their 
work and their religion. Labor has no 
weariness a night cannot cure, Labor and 
heavy laden is spelled, w-o-R-R-Y. Religion 
is the real rest cure for worn-out humanity. 

The men who best stand the strain of modern 
business life are the friends of Christ. This 
Scripture, like all Scripture, is exactly true: 
1 Timothy 4 : 8; find it and mark it. 


The Rest Cure.—Learn of me... and 
ye shall find rest (¥. 29). Nobody knows 
much. Must learn of somebody. Would 
you know life? Learn of the Master of life. 
Would you be up-to-date in all things? This 
Book that tells of Jesus is the most modern 
.book printed, and fits right into .the condi- 
tions of 1912 everyday life better than any 
other book I know. Would you have good 
health? ‘* Learn of me.’’ ould you make 
a success in business? ‘* Learn of me.’’ 
Would you be a writer? ‘* Learn of me,’’ 
Would you be a public man? ‘Learn of 
me.’’ Would you be a great lawyer? 
**Learn of me.’’ Would you be an artist 
who can express? ‘* Learn of me.’’ Who 
weuld couple everyday journalism with its 
reugh and tumble and hop, tip. and a jump 
with nee And yet, Charles. Dana, the 
master of newspaper-making, told his young 
«men, if they wanted to be first-class journal- 
.ists. they should study the Bible. ‘* Learn of 
.me.’’ And, above all, to 
‘* Learn of me.’’ .Jesus got his rest goin 
about doing good (Acts. 10 : 38). . And 
‘can teH you of thousands of burden-bearing 
men who get theirs the same way. ; 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
b 


‘The Illustration Round- Table 


LL, readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 


pisining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


To Lighten Loads.—Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest (Golden Text), The weight 
of aluad depends upon the attraction of the 
earth. But suppose the attraction of the 
earth were removed. A ton on some other 

lanet, where the attraction of gravity is 
ess, does not weigh halfaton. Now, Chris- 
tianity removes the attraction of the earth, 
and this is one way in which it diminishes 
men’s burdens, It makes them citizens of 
another world. What was a ton yesterday 
is not half a ton to-day.—Afiss Leifie M. 
Lobb, Beatty, Sask. From Drummona’s 
Addresses. 


Yielding the Burden.—Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
Iwill give you rest (Golden Text). In the 
summer of 1878 I descended the Rigi with 
one of the most faithful of the old Swiss 
guides. Beyond the service for the day, he 
gave'me unconsciously a lesson for life. His 
first care -was to put my wraps and other 
burdens upon his shoulders. He asked for 
all; but I chose to keep back a few for spe- 
cial care. I soon found them no little hin- 
drance to the freedom of my.movements, but 
still I would not give them. up until my 
guide, returning to me where I sat resting a 
moment, kindly but firmly demanded that I 
should give him everything but my alpen- 
stock. Putting them with the utmost care 
upon his shoulders, with a look of intense 
satisfaction he again led the way. And now, 
in my freedom, I found I could make a 
double speed with double safety. Then a 
voice spoke inwardly: ‘* Oh, foolish, wilful 
heart, hast thou indeed given up: thy last 
burden? ‘Thou hast no need to carry them, 


get soul-rest, | 


: will give you rest (Golden 
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nor even the right.’’ I saw it all in a flash ; 
and then, as I leaped lightly from rock to 
rock down the steep mountainside, I said 
within myself: ** And even thus will I follow 
Jesus, my Guide, my Burden-bearer. 1 will 
cast all my care upon him, for he careth for | 
me.” —A/rs, W. A. Hurtin, Middletown, 
N.Y. From A Dail. Thought for a Daily 
Endeavor. 


Rest.— Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are he laden, and I 
ext). ‘*Alas,’’ 
cries one, ‘*I wish I had the rest you speak 
of, but I cannot find it, though I study hard 
and work much.’’ Hearken to a parable : 
A little bird of the air found itself in a 
church, It was anxious to find its way into 
the open air, and so it flew aloft among the 
great timbers of the roof, where it was half 
buried and almost blinded by the dust,which 
lay thick on the beams. There were no 
seeds, nor fruits, nor water in that dry and 
thirsty height. It then made a dash at the 
window, glorious with many colors; but it 
found no way of escape, It tried again and 
again, and at last dropped stunned upon the 
pavement of the aisle. When it recovered 
itself a little, it did not again fly aloft, but, 
seeing the door open upon the level of the 
floor, it joyfully flew through it to the open 
country. You are that bird. Your pride 
makes you deal with high things up there in 
the roof. Among the lofty mysteries you 
are blinding yourself. There is no escape 
for you there, nor rest, nor even life. You 
seek a way through the glory of your own 
painted righteousness ; this will be death to 
you if you persevere. Drop down upon the 
floor of honest confession and lowly peni- 
tence. Come to the ground by self-humilia- 
tion. When you get lower ideas of yourself 
you will see just before you the open door, 
Christ Jesus. .As soon as you see him, use 
the wings of simple faith, and you are at 
liberty, and no more a captive doomed to 
die.—/Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
From C. H. Spurgeon, : 


The Miller and the Squire.— 7/ou didst 
hide these things from the wise and under- 
standing, and didst reveal them unto babes 
(v. 25). ° The squire did not approve of th 
miller being a 16¢u]1 preacher.’ He thought 
a man should have a university training and 


be ‘especially fitted for preaching the gospel 5.}. 


and this is how the miller enlightetied 
him, The miller looked at the wall above 
the squire’s desk, for they were in the 
squire’s library. ‘*Is that the map of your 
estate, sir?’’ said he. The squire assented. 
**T s’pose you do know that map purty well, 
don’t ’ee? Every road, and every path- 
way, and every waterway?’’ ‘* Yes, yes.’’ 
*¢ Well, squire, do you remember the other 
day you was down to the mill, and you asked 
my li’l Mary to show you the pathway through 
the woods? I’ve been thinkin’ ’tis like this 
’ere. You knowed that road ’pon the map. 
If you’d ask li’l Mary what it was called 
*pon the map, mind, she wouldn’t ’ave been 
able totell’ee. But li’l Mary showed you the 
way up through the woods, You knowed the 
way ’pon the map, but li’l Mary knowed 
the way by walkin’ in it; and I don’t know 
the way ’pon the map so well as some people, 
but, bless the Lord! I know the way to 
heaven by walkin’ in it.”"—7he Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. Sent by W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead S. E., England. The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Made Thus ?— Yea, Father; for so 
tt was well-pleasing in thy sight (v. A 
visitor at a school for the deaf and dumb: 
once wrote this question on the blackboard : 
** Why has God made me to hear and speak, 
and made you deafand dumb?’’ The awful 
sentence fell upon the little ones like a blow 
in the face, They sat palsied before that 
dreadful ‘‘why.’’ Finally a little girl with 
trembling lips arose. Her eyes were swim- 
ming with tears. Straight to the board she 
walked, and, picking up the crayon, wrote 
with a firm ‘hand these precious words: 
**Even so, Father, for so it seemed good-in 
thy sight.””, What a reply! It reaches up 
and lays hold of an eternal truth upon which 
the maturest believer as well as the youngest 
child of God may alike unshakably rest.— C. 
Leslie Smith, Bradford, Pa. From James 
H, McConkey in Living Water. 


How Weights Become Wings.—1/y yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light (v. 30). 
There is a fable about the way the birds got 
their wings. God made the wings and put 
them down before the wingless birds, say- 


- bear them.’’ The birds had lovely plumage 
and sweet voices, but they could not soar 
into the air.. They took up the wings in 
their beaks and*laid them on their shoulders 
to carry them, For a little while the load 
seemed heavy and hard to bear, but as they 
carried them they grew fest to their little 


bodies, and they soon discovered how to use |’ 


them, and were lifted ly them into the air. 
The weights became wings. It is a parable. 
We are the wingless birds, and our duties 
and tasks are the pinions God has made to 
lift us up and carry us heayenward. We look 
at our burdens and shrink from them. But 
as we lift them they become wings, and on 
thém we soar toward God. God means our 
tasks to be our helpers heavenward. To 
shrink from a duty is to decline a new oppor- 
tunity for growth.— £, Hoovy, Toronto, 
From J. R. Miller, 


%. 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year. ‘Ihe forty-eight stereographs (or lesson 
pictures) of the places cost $8; if ordered at one 
time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be 
given free. Those already owning the stereo- 
graphs used with the Uniform lessons in 1911 
need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as certain 
places visited last year are to be revisited in 
1912. Those already owning the stereographs 
for both 1910 and ror need order only twenty- 
nine for 1912. Twelve places are visited during 
this third quarter of 1912 ; the twelve stereo- 
graphs cost $2. (Owners of the 1910 material 
need order only ten for this quarter. Owners 
of both rgr0 and 1911 material need order only 
six for this quarter.) ‘The four for September 
cost 67 cents. Less than four in one order 
cost 20 cents each. ‘The stereoscope, through 
which the pictures (stereographs) are seen in 
vivid lifelikeness, is85 cents. Postage or express 
is prepaid. ' Orders should be sent to ‘The Sun- 
day School ‘Times Co., 1r03t Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F YOU stand to-day at the point marked 
‘36 on. our Galilee map and look off 
nearly southward over the space between 

those two lines. which branch from it, you 
will have before you the ground where it is 
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believed that Chorazin uSed to stand. No- 
body. lives at Chorazin to-day. What you 
see is a sloping hillside where grass and 
weeds grow thickly around rows and heaps 
of ancient. building-stone.¢ Here and there 
you can guess at the probable line of a street 
on which houses stood side by side. Through 
the opening between two of these farther 
slopes you can look several miles down the 
lake to where high hills rise from the water’s 
edge. Matthew says that our Lord did 
*‘ mighty works’’ here, but does not say 
what they were. It seems almost incredible 
that people here did wot wake up to any 
hearty, realizing sense that Jesus could teach 
them the true secret of living and show them 
‘how to find blessedness in every task and 
joy in’ every trouble. But either they were 
too dully absorbed in earning money or too 
coldly satisfied that they already knew every- 
thing worth knowing. At all events most 
of the people here did not care for our Lord 
or his message. They let him go away, 
filled with sorrowing amazement over their 
wooden obstinacy. 

(To see the place as it is to-day, use a 
stereograph entitled ‘* Chorazin, where Christ 
performed mighty works, and the Sea of 



















ing, ‘*Come, take up these burdens and 


Galilee.’”) 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria - : 


F THE mighty works had been done (v. 21). 
It was the proof of divine power that 
Orientals always expect to see accom- 

panyimg and supporting a servant of God. It 
would be compromising to Paul, when he 
claimed before Agrippa to have received a 
message from the Almighty, to have to con- 
fess that that Power had seen fit to leave 
him in bonds. He called them “ these 
bonds,’’ something to apologize for. After- 
ward, on account of the grace that went 
with them, he called them .‘ my, bonds,’’ 
‘* the bonds of the Gospel.’’ Thus also Jonah 
spent no time in exposing and condemnin 
the sins of Nineveh. He at once touch 
the button of Oriental impression, and cried, 
** Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
The repentance thus effected was 
generally stronger in the ceremonial of pub- 
lic function than in personal change of life, 
and passed with the removal of the external 
cause. One of the first formal adaptations 
that the message of the Gospel underwent 
was due to this difference between East and 
West: ** Jews ask for signs, and Greeks 
seek after wisdom.’’ ; 

More tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the 
day of judgment (v. 22). Even now this 
mitigation of sentence is obvious. Tyre and 
Sidon, though fallen from their former pre- 
eminence in the command of the sea, are 
still places of habitation, and bear their an- 
cient names; but Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum are mere desolate sites, about 
which archeologists theorize and dispute. 

My-yoke is easy, and my burden.is light 
(v. 30). . The reference is to- the two most 
familiar forms of strain. The yoke on the 
neck of ploughing oxen was connected with 
something to be dragged along behind ; the 
burden was something to be carried. on..the 
pack-saddle of donkey, mule, . horse,, or 
camel, 4 

The Jews constantly speak of the law as a 
yoke, and they never tire of telling how once 
upon a time God offered. his, Jaw. to seventy 


.| nations, ‘and all,except Israel were afraid: to 


accept its. ;burden of chafing : restrictions. 
Hence the historical faver to Israel springing 
out: of God’s indebtedness ! 2 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
5 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching ~ 


fai * 


By Amos R. Wells, D.D., LL.D. 


HREE R’s For CHRISTIANS,“~-Ask' ‘the 
class to name ‘the “threé ‘R’s’’. of 
school life, — ‘‘ reading, riting, and 

rithmetic.’’ Tell them that in our lesson we 
‘are to study the three R’s of Christ’s school 
of life, and they are to find out for them- 
selves what they are. vite 

With that; place before the class a’large 
R that you have cut out of pasteboard.* It 
will be fixed upon'a standard, and-you will 
have fastened to it a number of slips of paper, 
each bearing a question on the first division 
of the lesson, and each fastened at only one 
end, so that it may easily be detached. _The 
questions are to be taken off in order by the 
pupils, beginning at the top of the R, read 
aloud,and answered. They will be as follows: 
‘* What cities did Christ say should have re- 
pented? From what should they have ‘re- 
pented? Why did Christ name those par- 
ticular cities? With what heathen cities did 
he contrast them, and why? Why should 
these Jewish cities have repented? What 
was sackcloth? What use was made of 
sackcloth and ashes in repentance? When 
will the fate of all these cities be determined ? 
What is the day of judgment? Why ought 
we who are living to-day to be readier to re- 
pent even than the cities of Christ’s time ?’”’ 
By this time the class will be ready to tell 
you what the first R stands for,—Repent- 
ance, the first step in the Christian life, the 
first study in Christ’s school. 

Next set before the class a second R, 
similarly covered with slips of paper bearing 
the following questions: “From what kinds 
of persons did Christ say his truth was hid- 
den? Why is trath hidden from such per: 
sons? To whom is Clirist’s truth revealed ? 
Why is it revealed to them? From whom 
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was truth revealed to Christ? How much 
teuth was revealed to Christ? To whom, 
then, are we to go for all kinds of truth? 
Jlow are we to go to him for it? What will 
be the result of this revelation of truth in our 
lives?”? The class will at once see that 
second R stands for Revelation, the second 
step in the Christian life, the continuing 
study in the school of Christ. 

e third R will bear these questions: 
** Whom did our Saviour call to come to 
him? What’persons would you call ‘weary 
and heavy laden’? What did Christ prom- 
ise te give to alt the weary and heavy laden 
that come to him? What symbol of his help 
did Christ use? Why did he use that par- 
ticular symbol? What is the use of a yoke? 


Whe enters under the yoke with each one of 


How does ‘Christ’ make his yeke easy 
and his burden — How, then, does 
Christ give rest to his followers? ‘The last 
R, therefore, stands for Rest, which is the 
crewning joy of the Christian life, and the 
final study in the school of Christ. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, - 
% 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


by whose: infinite love we have had the reveul- 
ing of the ‘Truth and the Life through Jesus 
Christ, we praise thee for thine abounding grace 
toward ‘sinners. All we like sheep have gone 
astray, and we know not whither we should 
turn fer shelter and for saving, unless thy love 
had ‘made provision for our helplessness. Oh, 
may we not be as those who will not hear thy 
call; and who vainly seek life apart from Him 
whois the Life. If any among us to-day is 
bearing a burden whieh thou dost desire to 
bear; 5 Christ, may there be no longer any 
sense of strain in that life, but a rest for the soul 
in thee.“ In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A man was having 
his shoes polished on a cold December day. 
Several little chaps were standing around, 


as? 


‘ just watching their fellow-bootblack at his 


work, ‘* Boys,’’ said the man, ‘‘ what day 
is coming soon?’ ‘*Christmas|’’ they 
answered quickly, ‘* Whose birthday «is 


» that ?”’ ‘the man a&sked.: There. was silence. 
None of the boys seemed to know. - Then ft 


one said, half-timidly, ‘* Abraliam Lincoln.” 


-Then another, now quite sure, ‘George 


Washington.’’ And all the boys looked dis- 
couraged. when these found that they were 
wrong. They did not know. They could 
not guess. So the man told the little street 
boys the story ef the Christ-child, and there 
was such listening as you seldem find, 

But the man had known that sweet story 
for years and years, Had he lived up to it? 
Had he, after all, done as well as those 
ragged little fellows who had not known? 
Fellow-members of this school, when we 
think of the great privileges we have had, 
and are having all the time, can we honestly 
say that our lives have grown more noble 
and more useful in proportion te what we 
have been taught? Oh, how much has been 
done for us! What have we let God do 
through us thus far? , / 

A mighty work has been done for us by 
the loving Christ. Have we let that get out 
into other lives through us? 


A MIGHTY WORK .,f'., US 


WHY NOT? 














Shall we not become yoke-fellows with 
Him, and in that fellowship let alk that is 
done so abundantly fer us work eut for 
others? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
4 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Art thou weary, art theu languid?” 

‘* Behold! a Stranger’s at the deor."’ 

***Come,’ said Jesus’ sacred voice."’ 

**€eme unto me, ye weary.”’ 

** God calling yet | shall F not hear?’’ 

**Hark! hark, my souk! angelic songs are 
swelling.” 

**I heard the voice of Jesus say.’’ 

‘© Jesus, thou art standing.”’ 

** Softly and. tenderly Jesus is calling.’’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm beok ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 

Psaim rot : 1-8 (202 : 1-4). 
Psalm 87 : 1-5 (874: 1, 2). 
Psalin 8t : 9-12 (166 : 4-7). 
Psalm 8 : 1-5 (12 : 1-5). 
Psalm 37 : 3-10 (76 : 3-6, 9). 





[0 Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—It will be more effective with 
children to emphasize ‘ Jesus’ Invita- 
tion,’’? rather than to enlarge upon 

the ‘* woes’’ pronounced upon five cities. 
Jesus was always ready to extend an invita- 
tion to ‘*Ceme and Learn,’’ 

Lesson Teaching.—Jesus invites all to 
‘*Come and Learn’’ of him. 

Before the Lesson.—September is the 
month for Rally Day. Your school is prob- 
ably arranging such a program. If printed 
invitations have been prepared, show them 
to the children and explain the part which 
they may take in asking new scholars to 
come and learn. Invitations should be car- 
tied to parents, neighbors, friends, and 
strangers, also to people who have been 
away for summer vacations. How pleased 
the children will be with those who accept, 
and how disappointed if some refuse (or re- 
ject) their invitations, 


Review.—Do the boys remember when and 
where Jesus invited his first disciples to come 
and learn? Recall the Jesson of March 3: 
‘‘The Call of the First Disciples.’? How 
many disciples did Jesus choose? Review 
their names. When they had learned many 
things Jesus sent them out, two by two, say- 
ing, ‘‘Go and teach’’ others. He told them 
just what to do; then. they started, to visit 
the cities and villages. After they had gone, 
Jesus himself went to teach and preach in 
different cities (11: 1). In some places the 
people were ready to listen and learn, and to 
receive these kind teachers. Jesus had said, 
** He that receiveth you, receiveth me.’’ In 
other places people were too busy or care- 
less to listen. 

After a while the disciples came back and 
reported to Jesus about their visits to these 
cities. ‘ 

_ Lesson Story.—Jesus felt so sorry because 
Nsomé: cities’ did not éare for his kind invita- 
tion. He. spoke™séme of their names and 
isdid, “If the mighty:-works whieh were done 
‘i you had been doné-in somé other cities, 
‘they would have listened and repented long 
ago.’’ (Show pictures to recall some mighty 
works done in Capernaum—Lessons for 
March 3, 10, 17, and August 18.) 

‘Then Jesus seemed to remember that the 
children loved him. He loved them teo, 
(Refer to the picture of Jesus’ inviting and 
blessing the children, This should be a per- 
manent picture on the wall of every primary 
roon, 

Let the children repeat, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’’ and sing one 
verse: é 





‘I wish that his hands had been placed on my 


ead, 
That his arms had been thrown-around me; 
And that 1 might have seen his kind look 
when he said, = 
‘ Let the little ones come unto me.’”’ 


Perhaps Jesus was thinking of that time, 
for he said, ‘*I thank thee, O Father,’’ etc. 
(vs. 25, 26), 

As Jesus and his disciples journeyed about 
in that land, they must have seen some of 
the people working very hard and looking so 
tired; they saw others carrying such heavy 
burdens that their backs were bent low and 
they could hardly walk. Jesus knew they 
needed rest. He had an invitation for every- 
body, rich and poor, big and little, so he 
said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you res*.’’ 
(Write, Come—Rest, and compare with a 
kind mother’s invitation to a tired baby to 
come and be rocked to —) 

Jesus wanted to share their heavy burdens, 
so he talked about a yoke to make work 
easier. (Show a drawing, picture or model, 
and explain how two work together.) Jesus 
promises to work with every one of his fol- 
lowers. Repeat verses 29 and 30. For the 
youngest children the memory text may be 
the two clauses, ‘* Come unto me’’—‘* Learn 
eof me.’’ Older children should learn the 
full golden text. 

Children, what do -you-do when you re- 
ceive an invitation to a party? What do 
you think that children should do with Jesus’ 
invitation, ‘‘Come unto me’’? Improve 
this opportunity for a short, earnest talk. 

After the Lesson.—Did any of you hear the 
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church-bells to-day? 
message : 
‘*Come | Come! people come |! 
This the bell’s message to me, to you ; 
Come | Come ! alt may come ! 
Fathers and mothers and childyen too.” 


¢ Stories for the Sunday-school, 15 cents. 
Jlayton Summy, Chicago, publisher.) 


Does everybody who hears the church- 
bells come to church and Sunday-school? 
It grieves the Heavenly Father when people 
pay no attention to pa 4 invitations and mes- 
sages. I am glad that you came to learn 
from God’s Holy Word. I hope you can 
come every Sunday this year. 

Hand-work.—Give to each child a‘ heart- 
shaped card, on one side of which is written: 
Jesus says, ‘‘Come and learn of me.’’ Let 
all who desire write on the other side, ‘‘I 
will,’’ and sign the name. 


Home Work.—Let the children distribute 
invitations to the Rally Day service, and re- 
port next Sunday how they were received. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


I, Give a general explanation of the lesson as 
a whole, explaining the turning-point it 
marked in Jesus’ method of work. 

II. Have the detailed study of the condemna- 
tion of those ‘' cities of opportunity.”’ 

III, Explain the truth in terms of the girls’ 
own experience. 


HE truth to impress is, that judgment 
depends not only on what zs done, but 
on what might have been done. 

To some of my girls I had shown a photo- 
graph received from a girl I love. We spoke 
of the pleasure and comfort such photographs 
are, and noted that there were none of Jesus, 
We recalled our ‘‘Sunset Picture’’ of him 
healing the sick ‘that Sabbath day in Caper- 
naum, To-day we have another picture which 
I like to call the ‘‘ Changing Sky ”’ picture. I 
haye seen. the sea dark and gray, with silent, 
threateoing swells-reflecting a lowering sky. 
Then the clouds passed dnd the sunbeams 
danced metrily on the now blue sea, and a 
weight seemed lifted from my heart. Then 
I pictured the stern reproach of Jesus, fol- 
lowed by that loving invitation. We mem- 
orized verses 28 to 30, and I explained that 
Jesus’ future work was to be mainly with 
individuals, 

1I, ‘Then with our Bibles we studied de- 
tails, Cities were located; mighty works in 
Capernaum were recalled; the penalty dis- 
cussed. Was it fair that these cities of 
Galilee should receive a more severe penalty 
than Sodom or Tyre? Mark and memorize 
Luke 12 : 48. 

Reading an unfamiliar page at dusk, one 
is likely to make errors, but when a full, 
bright light is on the page, there is less 
excuse. Traveling along a new path in tse 
dark might occasion some stumbling, but in 
the. daylight there is less excuse. Sodom 
and ‘Tyre read their lesson stumblingly, when 
the light of revelation was not as visible as 
when Jehovah walked in the flesh in Galilee. 
Sodom and Tyre were traveling with less 
light on their path than Capernaum. 

III, Then I referred briefly to Judge 
Lindsey’s work with young offenders, Com- 
ing home from school one day, Mary said: 
‘*T had three problems right, and received 
“excellent.’’? ‘*I had-three right also,’’ 


Let us sing their 


said. Margaret, who was in another class, 


‘and I received ‘poor,’ This is not fair.’’ 
But the wise mother explained that Mary’s 
teacher had only required three, but Mar- 
garet had been given ten. 

Wo unto you, American girl. You per- 
haps have three problems correct, but how 
many were you given ? 

Wo unto yeu, American girl, for if your 
advantages had been ssed by some 
Japanese or Chinese girl, what work she 
might. have done for Christ! Your advan- 
tages will be noted in your judgment. 

Let me give to each of you a beautiful 
ring. We'made a ring-sized ‘*Q’’ for 
opportunity, and in it set three pearls of 
great price: heme, school, church. ‘Then 
we made a‘ bracelet,’’ which must be worn 
with the ring. The ring cannot be taken 
away; the bracelet dare not. This larger, 
heavier **O”’ was our Od/igation to do more, 
to love more, to de more, because of eur 
clearer light and larger possibilities, 
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Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


Read Mark 6 : 30-44. Note the number 
of people fed, the provisions at hand, and 
the method of serving them. 

Read Matthew 14 : 13-21. Mark what 

esus directed them to with their litile 
it of food. Why bring them to Jesus first? 


Read Luke 9: 12-17. Why didn’t Jesus 
send the multitude home? Why should he 
say, ‘Give ye them to eat ’’? " 

Read John 6: 1-13. Who do you think 
was the piest boy in that crowd? Why? 

Memorize John 6 : 35. Why is bread 


called ‘‘ the staff of life’’? What has to be 
done with bread to sustain life ? 

Read Mark 6 : 30-34. How did this 
miracle help the people to understand John 
6 : 35 better? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


OY-MATERIAL in this lesson is abun- 
dant. 1. We have so much done for 
us nowadays that we are liable to take 

as a matter of course some things that are 
tremendously important: good schools, beau- 
tifully made implements for all our games, 

ood books of a kind that boys of a hundred 
years ago knew nothing of, pictures that bring 
the whole world home to us, text-books for 
study that are wonderfully clear and inform- 
ing. 2. We are in danger of getting fear- 
fully soft and selfish because so much is done 
for us that we never pass on to others, 3. 
Some of us get so interested in shings,— 
games, work, money-making, our own ad- 
vancement, and sometimes in things that 
shame us in the very thought of them, that 
we have no time for- helping other folks, or 
for any plain, ordinary service for our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ. 

Boys, if we knew that a little fellow who 
smokes cigarets doesn’t know any better, we 
don’t deal with him quite as we would with 
the low-down chap who tauglit him t6 do it, 
and who knows the danger. ‘But there 
isn’t one of us in this:class who can ‘say’ that 
he doesn’t know enough of the difference 
between right and-wrong to enable him to 
see the right in a thing of that sort. And if 
we stop.to think a moment, we will realize 
that more has been done for us than for 
thousands of fellows who have never had our 
opportunity. Are we missing’ it, as Caper- 
naum did? Do we know Christ, and yet 
are we living as though we do not know him? 

Every new gleam of light in your life, 
every new lift over a hard place, every gift of 
God to you, is an obligation of yours to 
others, 

Maybe you are saying that a boy can’t do 
much anyway. ‘That’s wrong! But are 
you letting God use you and all his gifts to 
you as much as you might? Are you counted 
as a square fellow by. the others? Are you 
really on the job with your school work, or 
just playing? Are you letting Christ decide, 
when temptations come? Oh, we ‘suow 
enough, don’t we, boys, to keep us busy in 
the doing of it! 

And when you get a bit discouraged, 
what is the remedy? Well, it’s a yoke. 
That helps, and does not add to one’s work. 
Whose yoke? Yes,—and He bears it with 
you. Have you learned of Him? May you 
do it! 

At this point you may effectively close by 
telling the boys the story of the tourist who 
descended a mountain of Switzerland nearly 
six thousand feet high. You will find it told 
in the Round-Table illustration ‘‘ Yielding 
the Burden,’’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1, Was there another miraculous feeding 
of a_large company? If so, please come 
prepared to tell about it. 

2. What event had- occurred just before 
this lesson that must have brought personal 
sorrow to Jesus ? 

3. What do you learn from the way in 
which Jesus stood interruptions when he 
wanted rest? 

4. Why do you suppose the people wanted 
to take Jesus and make him a king after he 
had fed-the great multitude? And why.did 
Jesus refuse such.an offer ? 

5. Whatdid Jesus do after he had sent the 
people and his disciples away ? 

6. Please be sure to learn the Golden 
Text, John 6°: 35. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Opposite Possibilities in the 
Teaching of Truth 
(Matthew 11 : 20-30; Luke 10 : 12-24) 


PORTION of the discourse which is 
related in the 1 according to 
Matthew in connection with the mis- 

sion of the Twelve is placed in the Gospel 
of Luke directly after the account of the 
similar mission of the Seventy. It is not 
unlikely that, if uttered but once, these say- 
ings were those of the later period. They 
partake of the nature of a survey and review. 

The teaching of truth in earnest fashion 
leads to consequences that are serious. As 
Jesus had already explained, some hearts 
are like stony soil; others are grown up 
with thorns,.and the good, nourishing soil is 
not universal, although it may-be counted 
upon. Some people avill reject the truth 
set before them ; others will give it friendly 
and thoughtful attention, 

‘The passage in which Jesus solemnly de- 
clares a wo upon Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum, is full ef suggestion for our own 
day. We might substitute for these names, 
at random, the names of any large cities of 
our land, Those were cities or villages in 
which Jesus had preached again and again. 
Some of his most wonderful miracles had 
been performed in their streets, The in- 
habitants knew him well, But no marked 
effect had followed. . Jesus could not say 
that any deep impression had been made on 
those communities. He rather conveys the 
idea that they were very indifferent to his 
message or his presence. They were inter- 
ested in the everyday catch of fish and in the 
activity of trade, and not in what the young 
‘Teacher had to say about lives of nearness 
to God. ‘*The average heathen,’’ says 
Jesus, ‘‘ would become a follower of me 
with less resistance than you are showing.’’ 

This is the fair indictment of our own 
busy world. Things are happening as a 
po ene tage to the presence and power of God 
which would quickly convince a or, 
blinded pagan, and bring him to the feet of 
Christ; but they excite no notice in our 
commercial centers, AStonishing evidences 
of Christianity are being presented to thought- 
ful, wide-awake minds every month, but they 
muke only-a moderate impression, 

Jesus cannot condone this mental inability, 
since he diagnoses it as a true case of moral 
obliquity. The world does not accept Christ 
as Lord because it does not wish to conform 
to his standards. 

But, like the Seventy, other disciples to- 
day are triumphant witnesses of the power 
and goodness of God. They are possessed 
of that power and gee its effects. They re- 
jo‘ce in the glad assurance that they are not 
the playthings of evil powers, but complete 
masters of themselves. 

Jesus laid great stress upon the childlike 
attitude of would-be disciples. He knew 
that those who are willing to be taught are 
the ones who most quickly assimilate truth. 
It is one of the hardest lessons we have to 
learn, but one of the most profitable. Re- 
ligion is not a matter of the intellect, pri- 
marily, but of the attitude, Many a saint is 
made at the washtub or in the homely duties 
of family life. ‘This is a great comfort for 
the **average man or woman,’’ if there is 
+ such being, 

fatthew If : 27 is a remarkable verse. 
Itis a partial equivalent of the Gospel of John. 
Think of the theology implied in the verse! 
Whoever deletes the fourth Gospel needs to 
get rid of this verse as well. 

Similarly, verses 28 and 29 are a com- 
pendium: of the Gospel of Jesus. Side by 
side with them should be read and pondered 
the words of Jesus to his disciples quoted 
in Luke 10 : 23, 24. Blessed indeed are 
those who have the power of vision, can 


_/—™appreciate the companionship of Christ and 


loyally enter therein. ‘ There is no joy com- 
parable to theirs. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


5 4 


** How to Speak Without Notes,”’ a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer. 
20 cents, postpaid. ‘* Young People and the 
Church.’ By Woodrow Weison. A signifi- 
cant and searching utterance that lifts one 
out of the ruts of ordinary thinking. Leather, 
50 cents; paper, 10 cents, postpaid, from 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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For Family Worship 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





HE very age-spirit of to-day is not one 
BS which ioeaaghe meditation. Diverting 
influences surround every life. 
Change of scene and diversity of conditions 
encourage restlessness, and with it a craving 
for the extraordinary and unique, It is also 
true that our lives are so busy with many, 
duties and demands that we go from one 
thing to another with little thought. .Trans- 
portation itselfis noisy, rapid, and almost in- 
cessant, Thesmall boy had a certain degree 
of truth in the statement that his ‘father 
was so much on the go that he never got 
anywhere.”’ 

All these associations prompt diversion 
rather ‘than concentration, and meditation 
and deep thought have little place in the 
ordinary life, Anything which will create a 
desire or promote a habit for such meditation 
is especially valuable. This family worship 
will do, and for this, if for no other reason, 
should be encouraged and sustained. ~ 

If we’ will only give “our best selves a 
chance to. think out life’s values and pur- 
poses in the light of God’s truth, all will be 
well, 


September 9 to 15 

Mon.— Matt. 11 : 20-30. Judgment and Mercy. 

‘The lack of appreciating divine judgment 
and divine punishment is responsible for 
much of the careless life of to-day. Mercy 
without judgment is love without character. 
The One who pardons is the One who pun- 
ishes, hence this pardon means something. 
‘The One who said, ** Woe unto thee,’’ is 
the One who also said, ‘*‘ Come unto me,”’ 


Our blessed and loving Lord, we thank 
thee for thy love and pardon, but we also 
thank thee that thou arta just and jealous 
God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children of them that hate thee. 
in this day of loving emphasis may we note 
also the punishment of disobedience. For thy 
sake, Amen, | 
Tues.—Isaiah § + 1-7. jected Opportunities. 

‘this: graphic. picture of :the -Lerd’s vine- 
yard finds many & paralleF-in human life. 
God has done much for many a life, in home, 
surroundings, education, training, gifts, but 
through neglect there has been no fruit save 
wild and worthless deeds. 

The best time to overcome neglect is be- 
fore its birth. Zo-day is a day of opportu- 
nity. Postponement till to-morrow charac- 
terizes the neglector, 


We ask thee, our Father, for the power to 
do our best each day in thy great vineyard 
of life. May we never postpone till to- 
morrow the duty of. to-day. May we never 
be so busy doing the things we want to do 
that we have no time to do the things we 
ought to do, For Christ's sake. Amen, 
Wed.—Romans 2 : 1-16. 

Basis of Divine Judgment. 

*¢ Who shall render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds.’’ This is the rule of justice 
which has received divine approval. A ridi- 
cule of judgment does not destroy it, nor 
escape its sure enforcement. 

Because we worship the thing created 
rather than the.Creator, we have disregarded 
his established law. We need the * patient 
continuance .in well-doing’’ which Paul 
notes in this chapter, if we are to gain the 
rewards of righteousness. 


Our gracious and loving God, we pray 
thee that the eyes of the sinning world may 
not be blinded by the false philosophy of 
human thought, and disregard thy law of 
May we cease to do evil and 
dearn to do well, knowing that the dis- 
obedient, sinning life shall not go unpun- 
tshed, but that the forgiven sinner shall 
learn to do thy will. In thy name. Amen, 
Thurs.— Ezek. 33 : 7-16. 

God's Right 





udg 

The judgmeuts of God are all based upon 
the impenitent heart! If the heart cry to 
God in sincerity for forgiveness, he will 
always forgive. . The saddest reality of sin is 
its hardening influence. It s¢ems to destroy 
the desire to repent and confess evil. 

This Scripture also places responsibility of 
condemnation on us if we do not warn the 
wicked of his error and sin. 

Almighty and blessed Master, we do pray 
that we may not be remiss nor cowardly in 
calling the attention of evil-doers to their 
errors. Raise up, we pray thee, men of 





fearless and consecrated lives, consistent and 
unselfish, who may speak with the power 
and clearness of Elijah and Ezekiel, callin 
men to sanity and penitence. For Christ! s 
sake, Amen, 


Fri.—Matt. 25 : 14-30, Faithfulness Rewarded. 


It is worthy of note that the man who gave | 


these talents to his servants did not give them 
any specific directions, but trusted them to 
use their best judgment, It is also note- 
worthy that he delayed his return ‘‘a lo 
time.’’ Wisdom and patience have muc 
to do then with faithfulness, ‘The man who 
lacks common sense in the use of his gifts 
and the man who is not persistent in his 
efforts are equally responsible. 


Our loving Father in heaven, thou hast 
given gifts to us which thou dost expect us to 
use and increase for thee. Help us, we pray 
thee, to consider the wisest way to spend our 
time and our lives, looking ahead to the 
time of thy return. May we blend wisdom 
with patience until thy perfect will becomes 
the habit of our lives, For thy sake, Amen. 


Set.—2 Thess. 1: 1-10. The Righteous Judge. 
There are those who would take from God 
all power and expression of judgment and 
punishment, making him one who only lov- 
eth, and knoweth not hate. This makes him 
a weak God, which he is not. Our God is a 
consuming fire, He hates sin as much as 
he loves righteousness. The law of life is 
the fact of punishment to those who break 
nature’s laws. God is a righteous judge, 
hence we must learn to fear to do evil. 


Deliver, we pray thee, O God, thy church 
from the foolishness of man-devised truth 
which discounts thy punishment of evil and 
evil-doers, 
love, but expelled from evil by thy hate, the 
hatred of impurity and sin, the hatred of 
dishonesty and crime. Deliver us from the 
weakness of a superficial philosophy which 
knows not thy law of justice and strength. 
For Christ's sake. Amen, 

Sun.—2 Pet. 3 : 8-18. 
Judgment an Incentive to Stedfastness. 

Recognizing as we all do the power of 
love to draw us nearer to God, we must not 
overlook the influence of judgment to prompt 
thoughtful obedience and faithfulness. If 
we were all sinless, love and duty Would be 
enough, but we are not. Sinful by nature, 
we need every incentive ‘we can have to 
keep us in the way of righteousness, 


May we, our Father, learn to do thy will 
each day from a sense of desire prompted by 
thy love! But may we also look forward 
to that great day when thou shalt come. 
With thy servant Peter, may we *‘ take heed 
what manner of persons we ought to be 
in all holy living and godliness.’’ May 
we hasten that day, and be found ourselves 
without spot or blemish, In thy name. 
Amen, 





| Children of ‘Home 





Mabel’s Trouble 
By Frederick Hall 


NE look told the whole story.. At the 
bank door stood Mabel, the tears 
rolling from her brown eyes clear 

down to the deep dimple in her chin and in 
her hand was the small pocket-book—quite 
empty. 

** It’s too bad,” exclaimed grandpa, 
*¢ where did you lose it?’’ ; 

** T was just going down to the post-office,’’ 
sobbed Mabel, ‘‘to wait for Toggles the way 
you told me and I held it—I’m most sure I 
held it—tight in my hand all the time, and 
then when "I‘got there the money was all 
lost out.”’ 

*s Where do you suppose you could have 
dropped it?’’ 

**] don’t know,’’ and again the sobs came. 
**T looked all the way back—everywhere I 
looked and it wasn’t there.’’ 

** We’ll look together,’’ said grandpa. 

Hand in hand they walked from the bank 
back to the post-office, looking carefully on 
both sides, but not one single piece of money 
was to be found. 

**Some one must have picked it up,’’ was 
grandpa’s explanation. ‘*So many are go- 
ing back and forth and of course they would 
not know you had just lost it.’’ 

At the post-office they found Toggles 
waiting. 


May we be compelled by thy. 


AUGUST 31, 1912 


‘sWhat’s the matter?’’he demanded. 
** Did a dog chase her ?’’ 

**No,’’ answered Mabel and she told him 
the story. > © 

** How much did you have?’’ 

He thrust one smal! hand into his trousers 


** Two dimes and a nickel.’’ 
Mabel was almost ready to c in. 
**Hm!”’ mused Toggles. ‘‘ Five cents is 


ali ¥ have.”’ 

‘*But that will be enough to buy the 
ee **Five cents’ 
worth it seems to me is all two small children 
t to eat. at onetime. And I'll put: in 
five cents more to buy the present for mother. 
That needn’t be expensive ; the part that will 
lease her the most is to know dat her little 

lks thought about her.’’ 

That was the way they arranged it and it 
wasn’t of course the same and Mabel could 
not quite forget, but in the buggy on the way 
home grandpa told funny stories andl 
talked about other things, and when at 
they drove into the yard she was.quite a 
happy little girl again. 

Near supper-time grandpa and Toggles had. 
their talk about-it. They were sitting in the 
hammock watching the clouds gather, for it 
looked as if it were going to rain. 

‘* Wasn’t it too bad about Mabel losing her 
money ?’’ said Foggtes. 

* «Indeed it was,’’ answered grandpa. ‘‘I 
felt very sorry for her.’’ : 

** And wouldn’t it have been nice,’’ Toggles 
went on, ‘‘if some rich man had come along 
just then and said, ‘ Never mind, little girl, 
don’t cry any more. Here are two dimes 
and a nickel?’’ 

**It wouldn’t have needed a rich man to 
say that,’ returned grandpa. **T had that 
mich right in my pocket.’ 

‘* Did you?’’ cried Toggles. ‘** Why—?”’ 

Then he stopped for it did not seem to him 
that his question would be very polite. 

‘* Why didn’t I give it to Mabel?’’ Tog- 
gles did not answer but grandpa went on, 
** Well, I wanted to very much. More, I 
think, than I have wanted to do anything else 
this summer, but it just didn’t seem to me 
best.”’ 

**Won’t it be unpolite if I 
about ‘it ?”” asked’ Teggles. 

‘*No. You may tell me just what you 
 think.”’ wa ee 

** Well, it seems to me that to stop Mabel’s 
crying and make her all happy again would. 
have been a very good thing, and if I’‘had had 
two dimes and a nickel, I would have given 
them to her right then.’’ 

‘“*Your papa lost some money not very 
long ago,’’ said grandpa, 

“IT know. He told me about it.’’ 

‘*Should I have given him back what he 
lost ?”’ 

Toggles thought. for a while. 

‘*T think it would have been too much,”’ 
he said at length. 

**T could have done it.’’ 

‘* But papa can earn more money himself ; 
and it wasn’t your fault that he lost it.’’ 

‘*Mabel can earn more money, helping 
ae with the dishes ; and it wasn’t my 

ult’that she lost her money. I told her to be 
very careful, and if she had been she would 
not have drop ae 

‘* Y—Yes,” agreed Toggies. 

**Only, it does seem hard for a little girl 
to have such a trouble : that’s the part to ex- 
pee. Well, you see, all of us have troubles ; 

ittle people, and their fathers, and their 
mothers, and grandfathers and grandmothers, 
even kings and princes—some of them have 
the very worst kinds of trouble; and we 
learn to be brave about them by being brave 
first with the little ones, then when the big- 
ger ones come, they don’t seem so dreadful. 
Now, a boy ora girl who never had had to 
be brave with a little trouble—what could he 
possibly-do with a big one? He might not 
even try to be brave at all. And so,’’ 
grandpa ended, ‘‘hard as this was for me, 
and for you, and for Mabel, I really thought 
it would be’ better if she stood most of her 
trouble herself.” 

Toggles sat thinking. Finally an odd 
twist came into the corner of his mouth. 

‘*Grandpa,’?he asked, ‘‘was that why 
when I broke my cart, you had me help fix 
it, when really I suppose you could have 
done it much quicker all by yourself.’’ 

**That was it,’’ answered grandpa. 

They smiled at each other,;as two people 
are apt to do when they have a sort of secret 
together. It was just then the rain came and 
they had to run for the house. 


talk to you 





Dunpeg, ILL. 
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Who is Beyond Prayer? 


‘*Are we ever told by the Spirit not to pray 
for the salvation of any indtvidual in whom 
we are interested, because that one is beyond 
such prayer ?”? 


HIS will be commonly recognized as a 
difficult question, But one fact con- 
cerning it is clear. If we ever'are told 

by the Spirit not to pray for a given individ- 
ual, it is not a usual experience but a very 
unucual one, The average experience is 
that of having the Spirit urge us to continu- 

ous, persistent prayer in behalf of those who 
’ need prayer. ‘The question is then, whether 
the Spirit does at times, unusually and infre- 
quently, put a limit upon our praying for 
some unconverted person, or persons, and 
thus bring praying to an end, ; This is the 
question that I shall have in mind as I give 
my answer, 

It is possible for men to harden their 

hearts against God beyond recovery. The 
Old and New Testaments record numerous 
instances of this kind. In the Old Testa- 
ment, Cain, Pharaoh, Jannes, Jambres, 
Achan, Saul, and Jeroboam were men who 
definitely rejected God, and who in turn 
were rejected by God. In the New Testa- 
ment, Judas, the hypocrites who charged 
Jesus. with working miracles by the power of 
Satan, and the blasphemers whom Paul was 
constrained to deliver over to Satan’s de- 
struction were men who openly rejected the 
divine grace shown to them and who; thus 
lost their oppoxtunity of, obtaining, divine 
iamercy.. All of these, probably, became 
reprobates, having placed themselves beyond 
repentance and salvation. Hence, in all 
these cases the time came when prayer in 
. their. behalf was valueless. It is conceiv- 
able, therefore, that the Spirit, in dealing 
with those who prayed for them, may have 
brought prayer on -their behalf to an end, 
even before life was finished and judgment 
had fallen. 


LSO, God is omniscient, and he sees the 
end from the beginning. It is certain, 
then, that he foresees who will not 

accept his offers of salvation. In_ this 
case the sinner may not be a defiant rejector 
of grace ; he may only be one who fails to 
accept grace. But, so far as salvation is 
concerned, the result is the same. The man 
was lost in the beginning, and he remains 
lost at the end. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that God may sometimes do the same 
in this as in the preceding case, namely, lead 
the saint, at a certain point, to cease his 
praying for such an one, That is a solemn 
word in Hosea: ‘‘Ephraim is joined to 
idols ; let him alone.’ And that is a still 
more solemn word in Deuteronomy, where 
Jehovah says to Moses, the intercessor, con- 
cerning Israel: ** Let me alone; that I may 
destroy them, and blot out their name from 
under heaven.’’ God’s grace to the wicked 
is infinite in measure, but it is not infinite in 
duration ; and as the time must come when 
he will withdraw mercy, it may also come 
when. the Spirit will teach his praying saints 
to withdraw prayer, 


UT we are not left in the matter to our 
conceptions of what may be possible 
and likely. In at least one passage of 

Scripture God has shown that the probable 
may become the actual. In the First Epistle 
of John these words occur: ‘If any man 
see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for 
them that sin not unto death; there is a sin 
unto death; not concerning this do I say 
that he should make request.’’ There is 
much difference of opinion about the mean- 
ing of this passage. But three things in it 
are plain: First, the application of the 
passage is limited to this present life, both in 
respect to the person who prays and in re- 
spect to the person for whom prayer is 





offered. Second, there is in this present 
life such a thing as sinning a sin unto death. 
And third, the Spirit declares, where the sin 
unto death is being committed, that God 
does not require the saint to pray for the one 
who is committing such a sin, In other, 
words, here is a case where the Holy Spirit 
may give one to see that the state of a give 
individual is hopeless, and hence, where he 
may lead one to cease offering prayer -in hig, 
behalf. | 
What is the sin unto death which may be 
the occasion for such a result, it is dificult 
to say. But I am inclined to think that it 
includes the sin a 
spoken of in the 3rd chapter of the Gos: 
of Mark, the 28th and 29th verses (R. V.), 
and also the sin of specifically denying the 
deity of Christ, referred to in the Second 
Epistie of John, the oth, roth, and rent 


7 





verses, In the first passage, it is apparent 
that the heart of the individual has becom 
so hardened against the Holy Spirit that it ig 
no longer capable of receiving the testimony 
of the Spirit concerning Christ as a Saviour § 
and in the last passage it is apparent that the 
heart has so definitely rejected the testimony 
of the Word and the Spirit concerning Jesus 
as the Son of God that the person has put 
himself into an attitude toward Christ which 
makes it impossible for Him to save the soul, 
of which the man’s public teaching becomes 
the evidence. This last passage does not 
forbid us. to show common hospitality to such 
a one, as is often supposed, for we are come 
manded to do good to all men; but it does 
forbid our receiving such a one into our 
house. and bidding him God-speed, ‘as "@ 
teacher, which indicates what a serious mat: 
ter it is in God’s sight for a person to deny 
the deity of Christ, and what a hopeles¢ 
spiritual condition the man is in who has de- 
liberately decided against that doctrine 
and publicly proclaims the fact. In each of 
these cases, we are warranted in concluding 
that God is likely to lead his intercessors to 
stop pleading in behalf of the person in view, 
since praying for his salvation has become 
etegnally impossible of answer, and therefore 
eternally profitless in process. 


BOUT the year 1886 I was holding 
evangelistic services in a town in New 
York state. The meetings -had been 
much blessed of God, and not a few souls 
had been saved. Among those who were 
not yet saved, but were interested, was a 
very bright young man of about eighteen 
years of age. It was evident that he was 
full of promise, and also that he was almost 
persuaded to be a Christian. Because of thig¢ 
last it was not difficult to talk with him. In. 
deed, he welcomed talk about his soul. On 
the last evening of the meetings I had a lon 
conversation with him, in which I anpoeiel 
to see him surrender to Christ. Hence, I 
prayed earnestly and expectantly as I talked. 
But suddenly a chill and numbness fell upon 
my heart. The young man had perceived the 
cost, and I saw that he had drawn back, 
From that time on, I found myself unable to 
hope, or pray, or speak. A conscious on 
ration had come between us; and there fol 
lowed this separation a silence. Presently 
the young man rose. Then I bade him 
good night and watched him go out into the 
darkness of the night, and into the deeper 
darkness of a Christless life. 

As I learned the next day, he went from 
the meeting to the station, from the town 
where we were to a neighboring city, and 
from the station there to a hotel, At mid- 
night the hotel caught fire, and in but a short 
space the young man’s body lay in its ruins, 
a charred and blackened corpse. I dare not 
speak certainly of the matter; but so far as I 
can judge, the moment of time in the meet- 
ing when that young man finally rejected 
Christ, was also a moment in which the 
Spirit forbade me to bear further testimony 
before him or to offer further prayer in his 
behalf. 
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Missionary Methods for 
Sunday-School Workers 


By George H. Trull 


Tested plans for stimulating missionary interest in the 


Sunday-school. 


In addition, many useful charts are given, 


and there is a choice list of missionary books, arranged 
for ready reference. Revised edition brought up to date, 


‘t It would be a singular piece of good fortune if this book 
could be read right away by at least the leaders in every 
group of Sunday-school workers in all the broad land, so 
that its suggestions might be incorporated in the plans 
for the working year upon which our schools are entering. 
The beginning of systematic missionary instruction. should 


- not be postponed until next year : do it now ! 


We feel 


that it would be made in hundreds of schools if leaders 
could be prevailed upon to put themselves in possession 
of the contents of this little book. Teacher-training 
classes cannot afford to neglect the subject of missionary 
instruction,...Mr, Trull’s book should be among the text- 


books of all complete 


courses for these classes,’’ — West- 


minster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 








50 cents, postpaid 
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or direct fromthe Publishers. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Professor Clow 
Is 5 
Enthusiastic 


About | 
Dr. Beecher’s 
Last Book 


*«I have read Dr. Willis J. Beecher's ‘ Reasonable 
Biblical Criticism ’ with the careful attention which the 
subject and his scholarly and admirably balanced treat- 
ment of it alike deserve. 





‘*Dr. Beecher’s title is abundantly justified. The 
note of reasonableness is to be heard in every page, 
and the call to.a reasonable position in regard to con- 
tested questions is made with a wise and ‘patient em- 
phasis on the incontestable facts. “The lines of difference 
are set down both clearly and courteously, and the 
temper of mind in which even the most extreme opm- 


ions are considered is a rare attainment in, this long ~ 


controversy, _ ea 


i ’ Lek wet 


‘‘To me the chapter on ‘How God Gave the 
Scriptures’ is the most valuable in the book. That 
is the point at which few look patiently, and some 
never ‘look at all, The distinction between inspiration 
in literatare generally and inspiration in -the Bible is 
most satisfying, and the conclusion is driven home by 
a gracious argument. Yet it may be that the most 
enlightening chapters to the average reader are not 
those in which Dr, Beecher meets the specializing 
critic. The examination of the narratives in Genesis, 
notably that of the creation, of the witness of recent 
archeological “discoveries, and of the presumed and 
loudly asserted discrepancies of some of the later books 
is so thorough, so calm, so masterly, that to read them 
is not only to be assured,- but to be enriched. Only 
a master in Old Testament scholarship and a man 
who has read and travelled, and faced the whole force 
of the attack on the truth and the historicity of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in his own mind and spirit, could 
have written these cogent and persuasive expositions. 
It is a book which is greatly needed on both sides of 
this delicate and supremely important question. Were 
those who fear for the Word of God to reach its stand- 
ing ground, they would fear no more. . Were some who 
accept the daring assertions and swift and easy argu- 
ments of the last critical pamphlet to master Dr. 
Beecher’s principles of interpretation and criticism, as 
indeed nearly all competent and reverent scholarship 
does to-day, the battle and its blinding smoke would 


moh so W. M. Crow, D.D., 
United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
—_— 





. hrough Bookseller, 
$1.50, postpaid Orr ren the Publishers: 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
“Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
Sunday, September 15, 1912 


Getting the Most from Prayer 
(Psa. 34 : 1-22). 














Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Getting fellowship ( Matt. 18 : 19,20). 
‘TUES.— Getting confidence (1 John 5:14.15). 
WED. —Getting the Spirit (Luke 11 : 9-13). 
‘lHUR.—Getting visions (Matt. 17 : 1-8). 
FRI.—Getting strength (2 Cor. 12 : 7-10). 
SAT. —Getting understanding ( Eph. 1:15-23). 











. What benefit have you obtained from praret ? 

_ How does prayer help to reveal God’s ? 
-How can we make our prayers effectual 7? 

UR profits from prayer may be as rich 

and ample as are God‘s promises to 

the praying heart. This is one pria- 

ciple we need to.remember. As Dr, Trum- 
bull says in ‘‘ Prayer, Its Nature an- Scope,’’ 

‘*Prayer is a privilege and prayer is a 
power. But the right of prayer has its es- 
sential limitations, and he who asks for that 
for which he has no right to ask, or who asks 
unqualifiedly for that which he ought to 
leave it with God to bestow or to withhold, 
jails to bring his prayer within the e of 
these essential limitations; and there is no 
promise of an answer to his prayer. God’s 
promises of answer to prayer never fail of 
their fulfilling ; but man’s hope of answers to 
his prayers, beyond the promises of God, are 
always liable to disappointment.’’ 

And our profits from prayer can only be 
such profits as the will of God can approve 
and the name of Christ can contain. hat 
more than that could be desired? And what 


‘| are the New Testament passages which assure 


us of all that we need or are able to receive 
if we will pray in the will of God and the 
name of Christ? 

And if we so pray, what profits shall we 
have? 
* “Cowper givés us one answer : 


** Praver makes the darken’d- cloud withdraw, - 
Prayer climbs the ladder’ Jacob saw, - 
Gives exercise to faith and love, 
Brings every blessing from-above. ; 
-seampasaynen, 4 prayer, we cease to fight ; 
Praver makes the Christian's armor bright, 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees."’ 


Archbishop Trench in three sonnets gives 
us three more fine answers : 


** Lord, what’ a change within us one short 
hour 
Spent in thy promnee will prevail to make ! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What — grounds refresh as with a 
shower ! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
e rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline brave and 

clear ; , 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of 


power. 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 
_ wrong, 

_Or others, that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

‘That we should ever wéak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy — strength and courage are with 

ee Lhd 





“ A garden so well watered before morn 
Is hotly up, that not the swart sun's blaze 
Down. beating with unmitigated rays, 
Nor scorching winds from arid deserts borne, 

.. Shall quite prevail to leave it bare and shorn 
Of its green beauty, shall not quite prevail 
That all its morning freshness shall eschole 
Till evening and the evening dews return— 
A blessing such as this our hearts might reap. 
The freshness of the en they might share, 
Thro’ the long day a heavenly freshness keep. 
If knowing how the day and the day's glare 
Must beat upon them, we would largely steep 
And water them betimes with dews of prayer.” 





‘* When hearts.are full of yearning tenderness 
For.the loved absent, whom we cannot reach, 
By deed or token, ture or kind speech, 

The spirit's true affection to express ; 

When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
‘Watching the soul’s or body's agony 

Which. human effort helps not to make less— 
Then like a cup capacious to contair 

The overflowings of the heart, is prayer ; 
The longing of the soul is satisfied, 

The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 
And tho’ we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 








Yet we have learned in patience to abide.” 


Prayer, 
| received : 
“ A 
whom I 
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Bishop Moule in his little book on “* Secret 
” tells of the profit a woman of prayer 


of ng scholar after scholar, with always 
owing uency, to the feet of Jesus in 
conversion, evidenced by a new life 
of love and . After her death 
her simple diary was found to contain among 
other entries the three following, with some 
intervals between: ‘Resolved to pray. for 
each scholar by name.’ ‘Resolved to wres- 
tle in prayer for each scholar by name’. 
‘Resolved to wrestle for each by name and 
to expect an answer.’ ’’ 

And Phelps, in**The Still Hour,’’ the 
best book on _ er which we have, quotes 
the words of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton ; 

+ be whey out of heart I follow David’s 
example an for refuge to prayer and he 
farnlohes me with a store of air .-- lam 
bourd to acknowledge that I have always 
found that my prayers have been heard and 
answered . , . in almost every instance I have 
received what I asked for. Hence I feel 
permitted to offer up my prayers for every- 
thing that concerns me... 1 am inclined to 
imagine that there are no little things with 
God , , . I understand literally the injunction, 
‘In Ve ae make your requests known 


unto 
‘we 


The Ideal Ambassador 


N THE issue of the Times for June 4, 
1912, The Illustration Round-Table con- 
tained these four beautiful stanzas as illus- 

trative of the character of John the Baptist : 


He-held the lamp that Sabbath dav, 
So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 
That picture fair of Christ the Light, 
‘That, gazing up, the lamp between, 
The hand that held it was not seen, 


He held the pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below ;__ 

‘Then raised it so the wéary:saint, . 

And bade him drink when sick and faint. 
‘They drank ; the pitcher them between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


_.._He blew the trumpet, soft and clear, 
That. trashing sinsera, nned not fear, | 
And. then with louder: note and bold, 
To storm the walls of Satan's hold ; 
The trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


And when our Captain says, ‘* Well done ! 

‘Thou good and faithful servant, come ! 

Lay down the pitcher and the lamp ; 

Lay ‘down the trumpet, leave the camp,”’ 

Thy weary hands will then be seen 

Clasped in his pierced ones, naught be- 
tween. 


The verses were published anonymously, 
and it was a pleasure to have one of the 
readers of the Times write the Editors this 
letter about the origin of the lines : 


BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, June 11, I912. 
GENTLEMEN : 
I was glad to read in this week's issue of 
The Sunday School Times those lines about the 
Ideal Ambassador. I thought you might like 
to know their origin. They were written by a 
lady in Liverpool after hearing a sermon by 
the Rev.. Professor W. G. Elmslie of .the Pres- 
byterian College, then in Queen’s Square, 
London, now the Westminster College at Cam- 
bridge, of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
They just described the professor. His death 
was a great loss to our church. I was at the 
memorial service at the coll in Queen's 
Square, and shall never forget the words of the 
Sones. the late Dr. Oswald Dykes, when he 
said : 


‘*We can fet another professor, but never 
another Elmslie."’ 

‘The lines were published immediately after 
Dr. Elmslie’s death, which was very sudden. 
With every good wish, yours sincerely, 

JAMES A. WATSON, 
Superintendent St. George's Presbyterian 
Church Sunday-school. 


Mr. Watson received a letter trom the son 
of Professor Elmslie, which tells of the occa- 
sion for writing the poem : 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, July 5, 1912. 
DEAR MR. WATSON : 

I was very glad to receive your kind and 
interesting letter, and am pleased that it does 
lie in my power to give the information you 
desire. e lines enclosed were written by a 
lady (whose name I do not know) on the occa- 
sion of my father’s first <crmon. - His mother 
was too ill to attend, and had asked this lady 
to go in her stead and give some report of the 
service. ‘The report took the form of this litile 
poem. Believe me, with kind regards, yours 


Sincerely, (THE REV.) W. A. L. ELMSLIE. 


~—powe ene adee—endl 
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. LESSON FOR SEPT. 15 (Matt. 11 : 20-30) 


—For— 
Rally Day 


Hints of the many helps we 
can for the success- 
ful observance of Rally Day 


A Wireless Message 
Bound to attract the attention. Blank 
lines provided for superintendent's or. 
teacher's signature. Price, 50 cents 
per hundred; $4.§0 per thousan 
postpaid. ‘ 
Offering Envelope 
No. 190 S. Printed in red and blue. 
With the flag “‘ By This Sign Conquer."’ 
Price, 30 cents per hundred; $2.50 
per thousand, postpaid. 


Buttons 
Three styles—Celluloid. Printed in 
bright colors. Price, assorted, 20 
cents per dozen ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A New Felt Pennant 
No. 246B. Size, 7x15 inches. ‘ Rally 
Day "’ in raised gold letters on red and 
blue felt. Price, 10 cents each ; $1.00 
per dozen, postpaid. 


Flags 
United States and Conquest Flags. 
Prices ranging from 30 cents per dozen 
to 2§ cents each ; $2.00 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


NEW YORK ‘CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
FURNISH PROMPTLY 

Books of any Publisher. 

Best Supplies for Pastors, and Churches, 

Latest Sunday: School Eaaipinent. 

Graded and Uniform Lesson Helps. 


Weite To-day for Catalog 
Send 5 cents for Samples of 
RALLY DAY HELPS 














“FORTH TO THE FIELDS” 


If yon wish.to rally all the departments of the Sunday 
School and church, you should secure this most unique 
service, planned by a prominent pastor as his ideal 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 


It is not only the most original and attractive service 
for Rally Day we have ever seen, but we have a plan 
by which your school can secure a complete supply 
for Rally Day at our expense. 
This and another new service with full details of our 
liberal plan are found in the current issue of ‘* The 
Budget.’’ Send 10 cents for copy or 25 cents for 
a year’s subscription, 
Oe 
im ° 
Chicago 


A new musical service 
FREE “keer tn size” 
NEW BANGLE SOUVENIR and 
CATALOG of NEW RALLY DAY 
CARDS and SUPPLIES, All Publishers 


SEND 2c. een weiieeset 


HEIDELBERG PRESS 206,';,13th Strget 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


. Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Juli cloth, 30 cents. Send 
‘or a sample copy. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED few axa'tuo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 


purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 











































Co ns Don’t cut them and 
r risk blood-poisoning 
and make them grow faster than 
ever. Use Atore Salve and 
remove them for good. 15 cents 
at druggists’ or f mail, 


Giant Ce., Philadelphia 








Home Department Questions 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the Interna 
Home Department 


_\. 





stor of village ebur fo ect as ‘superin= 
a re as 
Gana of the Home Department ? 

T SEEMS to me that, while it might be a 
| good thing for the department to have 

the pastor act as superintendent, it 

would hardly be the kind thing to ask the 
pastor to assume the duties. ‘The pastor of 
any church has eno to do without taking 
upon himself the work of superintending 
any one P peter th Be may be 

cially fitted that special department. 
da pastor, he is general supervisor of every- 
thing connected with the church, and the 
wisest and best course to pursue is to elect 
some man or woman who will work har- 
moniously with the pastor, to serve as Home 
Department superintendent, 





BIDDEFORD, ME.—Would a Philathea 
class constitute an acceptable Sunshine 
Band to: work with the Home Department 
workers? We feel that our class might do this 
work, but we hesitate to add another organiza- 
tion to our list, which is now too large. 


NY organized girls’ class may very profit- 
ably do Sunshine work, and it is always 
most acceptable to the Home Depart- 

ment workers. I agree with you that there 
are apt to be too many organizations in our 
schools and churches, and the specific work 
of the Sunshine Band is really that which 
most classes undertake in a general way. 
When the Sunshine Band was organized 
there were but few organized girls’ classes ; 
hence the need of the organization then, 
Simply let the superintendent of the Home 
Department know ‘that this class is to be 
counted on for Sunshine service, and the 
results will be mutually satisfactory. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.--How. often id the 
report of the Home Department be to 
the main school.?.. We have quarterly reports 
given to the. school:each quarter, but the res 

rt of the year comes the first of October, and 
Ce printed affair. It is not always easy to 
secure time for a special quarterly report to 
the school. 


HE quarterly reports are generally very 
brief and simply statistical, and it 
would seem to answer all purposes if 

simply the statistics of the Home Depart- 
ment were given with the report of the 
whole school. But when the are 4 report 
is printed, be sure to have a bright, inter- 
esting report of the Home Department, with 
the figures so illustrated that they will prove 
interesting reading. If you feel, as many of 
us do, that to do our best work we must 
keep the Home Department before the 
school, arrange with your superintendent to 
allow you three to five minutes once a 
month, and then use that time to the best 
advantage, telling of some interesting ex- 
perience, or of some need that the school 
might help the department fill, Never over- 
run the time allotted you, and if you always 
have something bright to say,—something 
that interests,—the school will always give 
you the courteous attention that bespeaks 
their interest and co-operation. 





FALL RIVER, MASS.—We wish to make mis- 
sions the special object of our school benevo- 
lences this coming year, and also we wish to 
interest our mem in m in an 
active way. Can you suggest some plan that 
we can carry out with this end in view for our 
Home Department ? 


LAN to have a gathering of your mem- 
bers early this fall, promising them the 
special treat of an unusual missionary 

program. For your speaker, ask the woman 
missionary of your denomination in Boston, 
who meets the incoming steamers from 
Europe and looks after the immigrants, to 
come and tell you of her work. ‘There is 
nothing that will so stir the sympathies and 
so illumine one’s understanding as to listen 
tosuch a speaker. One such meeting has 
resulted in groups of members meeting once 
a month and getting boxes ready for the 
missionary to use in her work,——warm cloth- 
ing for women and children; and this is 
very important, as many come from. warm 
climates, and are not prepared for our cold 





weather, 
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and layettes made ; dolls are dressed for the 
Christmas tree, which is always a feature for 
those kept in the detention rooms over the 
holiday. There is no-lack of interest and 
enthusiasm in this special department in the 
~ of home oe dite na 

ext are planning to have a 
foreign Sienliniing tak rorag Teh it is 
making the thing alive and definite that 
keeps them interested, and by hearing oc- 
casionally from those whom they are helping. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Please explain to me the 
school Home a oppure i egy The idea 
of such seems rather contradictory to me, 


HE school Home Department class is a 
class in the school for such members 
of the Home Department as may be 


permitted to attend the regular session of | 
the school from \ime to time. If there is no | 


such class, it is always a bit embarrassing to 
knew just where the members may be pro 
erly placed. Some may have previously 
been members of a class, and would like 
to go to that class and renew. old associa- 
tions. But it is not always: wise, especially 
if the member in question happens to be a 
real talkative old lady. I know of cases 
where the teacher of such a class has had to 
wait patiently for five or-ten mvinutes-for the 
** visiting’ to cease before the lesson could 
be begun, and the time at its longest is all 
too short for teaching. 

Where there is a definite class known as 
the Home Department class, the members 
feel a sense of ownership—it is ¢ieir class, 
and they are not regarded as visitors in any 
sense. The Jesson is taught by the lecture 
method—and usually the teacher is one of 
the deacons or elders of the church, Be- 
cause the personnel of the class is so varied, 
he does not have to study the individuals as 
does the teacher of a regular class, but rather 
to present the ‘lesson in lecture form to'the 
class, and then give time for questions after- 
ward. Time can also be made for some 
social time, and the Sunday-school hour be 
made the brightest hour of the..week for,the 
member thus favored, Of course, this would 


not apply to any children who might be |’ 


members and occasionally find their way to 
the school,—they would go to classes of 
their own age, and with children the age is 
easily determined. 








The Way Out 
Change of Food Brought Success and Happiness 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after 
failing to go through school on account 
of nervousness and hysteria, found in 
Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health, 

‘‘From infancy,” she says, ‘* I have not 
been strong.’ Being amrbitious to learn 
at any cost I finally’ got tothe High 
School, but soon had to abandon my stud- 
ies on account of nervous prostration 
and hysteria. 

**My food did not agree with me, I 
grew thin and despondent. I could not 
enjoy the simplest social affair for I suf- 
fered constantly from. nervousness in 
spite of all sorts of medicines, 

‘This wretched condition continued 
until I was twenty-five, when I became 
interested in the letters of those who had 
cases like mine and who were getting 
well by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“*T had little faith but procure1 a box 
and after the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and ina few 
days began to grow stronger. 

“| had a new feeling of peace and rest- 
fulness. In a few weeks, to my great 
joy, the headaches and nervousness left 
me and life became bright and hopeful, 
I resumed my studies and later taught 
ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four 
years since I began to use Grape-Nuts, I 
am the mistress of a happy home, and 
the old weakness has never returned.” 
Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

** There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Why persist in using old-style, 
| marrow-necked, tin-topped, screw- 
capped jars? That was the old 
way of “canning.” The newer, 
easier, safer, better way is called 
“jarring,” preserving in the all-glass 


"E-Z SEAL’ JARS 


The sturdy, sanitary, green-tinted 
jars with the wide neck, the glass 
cap and the spring seal. Easy to 
fill; easy to close, easy to open and 
easy to clean—no twisting or turning. 
Put up your vegetables 

fruit In EZ on Pra 


time and labor, too—your 
fruit will not spoil. ; 


Free Jar— | 
Free Book /“ 
Take this coupon ich 





to your grocer. He will give EsZ 
you a free jar, Write to us Seal Jar 
and we will send you a FREE 


Sree book of recipesand 10 oraer to 


ge = hares age free jez, present tole 
Do this—to-day. before Sept. 1° 1912, prop- 


; filled out 


‘ WAZEL-ATLAS GLASS OO. 
» Wheeling, W. ‘ 


-ATLAS/ 
G ‘co. This ie to cert! i 
otk 


W. Va. the first coupon presented by any 








TO THE DEALER:— Present this to jobber frpm 
whom E-Z Beal Jars, Ail cou must 
be by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912. 
* DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. Thisis to certify that I gave 
one ‘Atias” E-Z Seal Jur to the person whose signature 
appears a 


Dealer's Name 








Address 


= BELLS = 


Gru, Feeanay fa.. Me., 


Gye Sunday School Gres 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘Ihese rates include postage: 
$1 00 Five or more copies, either to 

” separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per yéar. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

.e copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 























for every ten copies paid for in « club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
( There is no chonge in rates to foreign countries.) 

‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more cepies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Grout Betisia. Mr. T. French Downie. 21 
Warwick ec, London, E.C., wiil receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadeipnia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can aiso suppiy tne cther publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





tional will be allowed - 
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THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."* 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the aire Maselly important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If this can be accomplished 


by sm 1 exertion, at small 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house elean enough for 
the Mayor tolivein. . 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency |° 
Steamed ven Argan: 
schools 1m all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. Wm. O.Pratt.Mgt. 








THE-COOKA ACADEMY. aoa ame 


Prepares for colle ere pees, loess, G3. BOND, 


BLENDALE COLLEGE 


Glendale, Ohio urban to Cincinnati, 
equipped residence school for young » 
particulars. Terms moderate, M Miss R .. J. DeVore, Pres. 


ansburg, P 
ft ERK OMEN SEMINARY Praneburs,, Pe. 
Co-e ae, Small, classes. 
poner Men in leading colleges. _Music,, Elocution, 
tic. Science, Agriculture. Strongly moral, No 
pematy. liquor, tobacco, or hazing. SS. he ¥00. 
atalogue free free. Rev. O. § 'S..K KRIEBEL, ».D. 


Wash f fon and _ytaculam Callege | 


ducate Your Son_er 
enter. *Sroogt Wows oral community. 

fenutifu scenery. 

liberal courses. 


Siealth ‘ul climate, Broad and 

Positive Christian influences 

E poe very reasonable. For catalogue write the 
, Rev. GLO. GRAY, D.D., Gretneville, Tenn. 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 
js William N. Joghsen Memorial Bldg. Accredited 
of Education, ‘l'raining for all grades 


State 
of teachin ‘Two, three, and four year courses. Pub- 
Sch ool Drawing, Music, Domestic Science Amt. 




















Manual Work. : Treieine of Rindereietascs. pee 
t...12. atalo, . rT, 
N ~ Alabama Street, Indlanapetis.” : 








STETSON UNIVERSITY Pies. 


Carnegie —_ required for entrance to College 
ps Libera Scores of ag students 
come for an "Winter ‘Term. Law. - 
Liberal Arts, Science, &c. Founded Ps endo 
by Messrs. DeLand, Stetson, Flagler. 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and ethers. 
address the President, 


Hulley, Ph.D., LL.D., DeLand, Fila. 


The Gordon School 


Founded by A. J: Gordon, . Consolidated 
with Newton Theological [nstitution.: Com- 
binges. evangelistic “spirit :»with high educa- 
tional standards. . Boston advantages. ‘Trains 
men and women for -foreign and home 
missions, pastorate, evangelism, city mis- 
sions, pastoral assistance; Sunday School, 
etc. Two. yéars course. Bible courses, 
Life of Christ, Theology, Homiletics, Rhet- 
oric, Pedagogy, Greek, Missions, Church 
History, Evangelism, etc. Distinguished 
lecturers. Twelvein Faculty. ‘Tuition fret. 
Practical public and personal work. Address 
DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD 
The Gordon School Boston, Mass. 


pson, 
For catalog 




















rt new Te cand private 


women. Write “ 


Civilize the Nations (By Mrs. Elmer 
-Black).—In a Hy handsome and beautifully 
illustrated hlet the author recites suc- 
cinctly the histor y of the movement for uni- 
peace, an 


stirring appeal for ‘‘the breaking of the 
chains’ “of the bigoted traditions’’ in 





groaning.”” (New York: Stewart & Co., 
§0 cents, net.) 


The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 


new and cheaper edition of a work that is 
now too well known # need praise. Ra- 
tionalistic scholarship in Germany has en- 
deavored of late years'to separate Paul from 
Christ, and make the former the real founder 
of Cliristianity. This book gives the answer 
to the contention, and gives it with‘ability, 
force, and conclusiveness. Its acquaintance 
with thé works of modern writers, especially 
in Gerniany, is astonishing in its width and 
minuténess, and its arguments are marked 
by fairness and convincing power, It is a 
work of permanent value and great im- 
| portance, (Doran, $2.50, net.) 


The Fundamentals.—The two laymen 
who are responsible for the circulation of 
this series continue to do their good work of 
sending these volumes to Christian workers 
in the English-speaking world. The present 
volumes—the seventh and eighth in the 
series—contain some valuable papers, in- 
cluding .‘‘ The Passing of Evolution,’’ by 
Dr. G, F. Wright of Oberlin, ‘¢One Isaiah,” 
by Dr. G. L. Robinson of Chicago; ‘* The 
Book of Daniel,’’ by Dr. J. D, Wilson ; of 
Philadelphia ; ‘*The Knowledge of God,’’ 
by Dr. D, J. Burrell of New York, with 
other subjects scarcely less important. It is 

sitive duty to call renewed attention to 
this effort to confirm believers in the faith. 

‘Testimony Publishing Company, 808 La 

le oa Chicago; 15 cents per copy, 


: Or, Masculine Topics for Men's: Bible 


Classes (Edited by Norman E. Richardson), 
consists of fifty-six short and. pitliy papers, 
based on Bible texts, by bishops, pastors, 
educators,-editors, and Christian workers— 
all reverent,’ faithful to truth, and intensely 
practical. The paper on prayer is particu- 
arly good, and apt for use in Bible classes. 
Other themes treated are such as; ‘* Pre- 
ventable Miseries’’; ‘*The Christianization 
of Politics’’; ‘*Common Sense in Re- 
ligion’’; **The Crisis in the Temperance 
Reform’’; ‘*Man and His Home”’; ‘*’The 
Consecration of Temperament’’; ‘*‘ Key’ 
Men’’; **The Man eae gga ‘*The Re- 
ligion of Busy People.’? The book is a 
sign of the times, Properly handled by a 
wise leader it would keep any men’s class 
profitably alive. and busy for more than a 
year. (Eaton & Mains, 50 cents, net.) 


The Moral and Religious Challenge 
of Our Times (By Henry Churchill King, 
D.D., LL. D.).—President King of Oberlin 
has taken rank as a leader in the controver- 
sies of Christian truth with modern unbelief. 
He has done so through his grasp of the 
essential points at stake, his eminent candor, 
and his clearness of statement. This latest 
book by him is distinguished from its prede- 
cessors by its synoptic character, He passes 


which antogonize the Boel, beginning with 
the external conditions of modern life, polit- 


to the inner life of the age. He reviews the 
contrast of East with West, giving his reasons 
for expecting that the great movement of our 
Western civilization will continue to dom- 
inate the history of the race, and that the 
; world will grow more Puritan, more demo- 
| cratic, and more peaceful. He insists 
| throughout on the principle that *‘ reverence. 
for personality ’’ is ** the guiding principle of 
human development,’’ and that in it must 
be found the solvent for race antagonisms, 
international enmities, and every other ‘‘ root 
of bitterness ’’ which blocks the advance of 
Christian ideals. _The author has had in his 
mind his Oriental friends in Japan and 
China, and-his audiences on the Pacific 
coast. But his book ‘carries instruction to 
all classes of readers, and is a solid contribu- 
tion to a Christian idealization of our present 
situation. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 








adds a well conceived and | 


favor of war under which ‘‘the world is} 


(By Professor R. J. Knowling, D. D.).—A 


in review all the tendencies and theories [f 


ical, social, and industrial, and then passing : 
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| Sanatogen—as a nerve revitalizer 








is cvlaaed 
of Mary 


Abdo 


of ‘cases (sha 
‘um te Soom malaiy Se 
—the experience of fifteen thousand physicians—many = : 


of them world-famous. They: have endorsed it as a 
powerful ally in conquering ills resulting from nerve 
exhaustion, “1 use 


of Bombay, writes : 


Ew: ; 
of Berlin University, Doc- 
tor honori ni ¥ 


go Se 


‘ has been tested .in the 
crucible of experience 


‘The well-known 
chemist of Stevens’ 
tute, t° 
Fb terry gv ney 
the highest kill in the 
_ tion, of @ pr 5 conse 
a theaboe ~ bare a 
= 
a 


Baas on ae 


‘ 





si 
in” hi coatbution 
a aay 


have obtained excellent gin), and 
His Grace, the Most the 
Archbishop 


Sanatogen eyery 
and then, under my \ rot “a 





vice, and always derive great 


The nervous system is the sentinel of good health. _ benefit from it 
When your nerves become tired-out and exhausted pry ¢ vou Neorden 
from over-work, ‘illness or worry, then the sentinel of Vienna Universtey, writes : 
relaxes in vigilance, and nervous troubles come along. _,“ Sanate wah! f na eae eo 


SANATOGEN finds its greatest sphere of useful- 
ness under just such conditions. It restores to the 
nervous system its essential nerve foods and revitalizes 
and rejuvenates the jaded nerve cells, 


nt albuminous prepara 
C. Hl. Stockton 
President of George 


gone debility. It is a o excel- 


Rear Admiral U.S. Now and 


ash- 


ington University, writes : 


“Some time ago my physician 


Physicians who prescribe SANATOGEN. where 
the nerve-reserve has been broken down and depleted, 
da so because. they know what is needed—it is their 
recognition. of its efficacy. and value in aidifig in the food tonic. 
restoration of nerve-cell strength. The Rev. T. ‘S$: Childs, DD. 


used in my aa y 
it a fair lj, 1 am thoron 


recomysended ae to be 


ighly 


convinced it is ——e exce.lent for 
the nerves and an invigorating 


, Chevy Chase, writes : 
If: your nervous system has fallen bejow health- sees I Ppevths Sue ot 


SANATOGEN by thousands of men and womeri who 
have used it, conductive to thought. They speak of it 
at first hand, 


ged one sma 


= ea ee 


e« N ‘Ty, a: and ve jorge onse —_ ——— 
Our Nerv: orro results nt rst place 

Write for a Free Copy o = '¢ om ~ Fageet n the slightest ill effect. 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. meee the cause, T Gad 


ne en, Ts our claims first, if you like, and we are only too 


that I have accepted a call to an- 


glad to have youdoso. Ask your doctor about it, and.in any other charge, ome may 

case write at once for our book, ‘‘ Our Nerves of ‘To-mor- judge for himself—am as able to 

row,’’ written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully grees as I have ever been in my 
fe. lam a canyert to Sanatogen. 


illustrated and containing facts and information of vital in- . 

terest to you. ‘This book also contains evidence of the 

value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclugjve. 
and duthor, writes : 


‘the distiaguished naturalist 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 “1am sure! have heen greatly 





is fifty per cent better than it 
one year ago, and my and 
strength are much improv 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


y sleep 


was 
wand 





THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26G Irving Place, New York 








Historical Charts 
of the Life and Ministry 
of Christ 


‘With an Outline Harmony ofthe Gospels. By George E. 
Croscup, B.A’, Author of “A Synchronic Chart of United States 
-History.”’ . Introduction by Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., 
LL.D. This is destined to become:a standard work, iecessary 
‘ to every Bible student’s equipment. | Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
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Take a 
Wholesome 


Tonic 


and effectively. 





cold water. It is refreshing and invigorating 








Not one that startles the nerves into a sudden, 
fitful strength, but a restorative that builds quietly 
If summer heat is depressing 
to you, try a teaspoonful of Morsford’s’ Acid 
Phosphate, with a little sugar in a glass ~ 
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